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NUMBER SIX OF A SERIES 


QO, October 10, 1865, crude oil trickled 
through a two-inch pipe from its point of 
production to a transportation center six 
miles distant; and America’s first successful 
oil pipe line came into being. Previously 
barrels and tanks of oil were hauled from 
well to rail and river shipping points 
by horse drawn wagons. The Van 
Syckle pipe line on the Pennsyl- 
vania oil frontier, the nation’s 
first successful ‘‘oil artery,’’ trans- 
ported oil in an amount equivalent 
to a daily horse drawn haul of three 
hundred teams and broke the 
bottleneck of oil transportation. 

Today natural gas as well as petro- 

leum courses through thousands of 

miles of pipe line all over the world. 
Such progressive factors as the 
Van Syckle pipe line promised 


& . 
= 


THE OIL FRONTIER “CIVIL WAR” between teamsters and 
pipe line workers lasted for more than sixteen 
years during the era of initial pipe line construc- 
tion. Illustrated is one of the many night attacks 
on the Van Syckle pipe line near Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. 


adequate supplies of crude thousands of 
miles away from the scene of production 
and thus made possible lower prices to the 
ultimate consumer. Another progressive 
factor in the history of petroleum was the 
introduction of the Hughes Rock Bit which 
enabled drillers to penetrate the earth’s 
most unyielding and tenacious 
formations to reach oil deposits 
miles below the surface. The part 
HUGHES products have played in 
the volume production of oil since 
the invention of the Rock Bit in 
1909 is reflected in the continuous 
lengthening of both domestic and 
foreign pipe lines. The name 
HUGHES is recognized in ANY oil 
field, ANYWHERE on the globe, as 
‘‘WORLD STANDARD OF THE 
OIL DRILLING INDUSTRY.” 


HUGHES 1008 company 


WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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How would you move this 
across a river? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


ys 34-foot-high tank in the pic- 
ture above holds 156,000 gallons. 
It's too wide to move on any railroad. 
Too heavy for most highways. To 
move it from Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota to eastern Wyoming, the con- 
tractor used a truck and 50-ton trailer 
equipped with 16 B. F. Goodrich tires. 

na two-mile stretch they even had 
to build a temporary road in order to 
get across a river. 

Traveling over rough country with 
such a heavy, shifting load put a ter- 
fic strain on the tires. Ordinarily it 
might have caused internal bruises, 
ply failures which would have resulted 


in blow-outs. But B. F. Goodrich en- 
gineers had developed a nylon shock 
shield to absorb impacts, protect the 
rayon cord body of the tire and give it 
“nine lives’. There’s a nylon shock 
shield in every large size (8.25 and up) 
B. F. Goodrich truck tire. Only B. F. 
Goodrich tires have this modern im- 
provement. 

Truck owners get a four-way saving: 
(1) Average tire mileage is increased. 
(2) Tires have greater resistance to 
bruising. (3) There’s less danger of 
tread separation. (4) A greater number 
of tires can be recapped. 

The big tank shown in the picture 


got across the river and rough country 
safely—and on schedule. 

The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. 
Remember, on/y from B. F. Goodrich 
can you get truck tires built with nylon 
shock shields. This costly develop- 
ment costs you nothing extra. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


















PATTERN OF ARMS SPENDING......P. 11 
More spending for U.S. defense means 
this: Production will be high, particularly 
in aircraft, aluminum, petroleum and steel 
industries. Draft probably will be needed. 
Taxes will remain about the same. This 
article is a concise report on major aspects 
of the new arms program. 


BATTLE FOR THE SENATE................ P.14 
Republicans feel confident of winning the 
White House in November, but they are 
not so sure of the Senate. If it’s a close 
election, the Senate may go Democratic, 
even though a Republican becomes Presi- 
dent. Five States are crucial. 


MYSTERY OF ‘LOVE’ DESERTER......P. 16 
Now that love is mixed up in the “cold 
war” everybody is quite puzzled. U. S. 
isn’t asking for the return of Sergeant 
McMillin, even though he is a deserter. 
This article shows the impact of one love 
affair on international politics. 


SALES TO RUSSIA............... shinai P.19 
This is the problem: Normal trade is an 
essential part of recovery in Eurepe. But 
normal trade includes shipments of some 
goods through the Iron Curtain. These 
goods could be useful to Russia’s war 
machine. That’s the rub. Here’s what 
U.S. is doing about it. 


OIL AND PALESTINE WAR............ P20 
U.S. and Britain are skidding on a spot 
of Middle Eastern oil. Their common 
strategy against Russia is threatened. 
Their common interest in Palestine— 
peace—is forgotten as U.S. backs Israeli 
policy and Britain encourages Arabs. 


REVIVAL IN EUROPE............0...000... P. 22 
Paris is gayer, Rome is more optimistic. 
Brussels is busier. It’s the new trend in 
Europe. Signs of recovery are showing at 
last. Except Berlin. Germany still is bank- 
rupt and in ruins—but there’s hope. 


News within the News 









TAFT ACT’S MEANING.................. P. 24 
Decisions of NLRB and the courts are 
pointing up the Taft-Hartley Act. It now 
is clearer what the Act permits and what 
it forbids. Here, in simple language, is a 
report on what you can and cannot do 
under the Act, whether you guide a 
union or a factory. 


ATOM AID TO FARMERG........ uariasal P. 26 
Research with the atom is showing up 
new secrets of plant and animal life. Re- 
sult may be better crops, healthier ani- 
mals, more money for farmers, and lower 
costs to consumers. 


CROWDED SCHOOLG.............0c0004. P. 38 
The crisis in schools is to get worse, not 
better. States and municipalities must 
build new schools, hire more teachers. 
Here’s a graphic report on the problem 
they face. 


TAXPAYERS’ JUNE 15 TASK.......... P. 49 
Don’t let that revised declaration worry 
you. Here’s a simple explanation of what 
you as a taxpayer must be prepared to do 
before June 15 to take advantage of sav- 
ings in the new tax law. 
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A. If you know and can use First Aid after an 
accident, you may prevent a lasting injury, 
even save a life. Accidents will injure 9 mil- 
lion Americans this year. One may happen 
where you are, and it’s up to you to know 


Q. Do you know what not to do? 


A. Don’t try to be the doctor! Do whatever is 
necessary to save the victim’s life, and to pre- 
vent shock by keeping him warm and quiet, 
but no more. Don’t move the patient unless it 
is absolutely necessary. Don’t give uncon- 


Q. Have you a First Aid Book 


A. About one half of all accidents occur in the 
home, and a first aid book should be a “ 
in your medicine cabinet. 
one, send today for 


“First Aid.” 


must”’ 
If you don’t have 
booklet, 
It gives the proper immediate 


Metropolitan’s 





TO EMPLOYERS: 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about First Aid. Metropolitan will 


Your employees will 


gladly send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement — suitable for use on your 
bulletin boards. 





¥ 





SEO RE CFE ES 
asta Whees oid ee Times. 








TO VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL means LIFE INSURANCE— KEEP IT! 


if there’s an accident? 


what to do—and what not to do until compe- 
tent medical help arrives. A good way to learn 
the new, approved First Aid methods is to 
register for the classes held by your local 
chapter of the Red Cross. 





scious persons water or liquids. Remember, 
in case of an accident or emergency, doing the 
wrong thing may be worse than doing nothing, 
and a good rule to follow is “If in doubt— 
DON’T.” 


in your home? 


treatment for bleeding, stoppage of breath- 
ing, poisoning, burns, broken bones, and many 
other emergencies. Write today to Metro- 
politan for your free copy of the booklet, 


68-K.‘‘First Aid.’ 


SAREE AISEEE 












Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company : 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 2 
1 Maptson Ave., New York 10, N. Y. ef 





needs a 


SUNROC 


SUPER COOLER 






Hias’s ANOTHER of Sunroc’s fa- 
mous “‘firsts”...che biggest advance- 
ment the refrigeration industry has 
known in years. 

The Sunroc Super Cooler combines 
the advantages of a water cooler and 
a refrigerator. In a compact unit, it 
provides properly chilled drinking 
water, three ice-cube trays, and a 
generous refrigerated storage com- 
partment. Its modern styling harmo- 
nizes with any environment. It is 
engineered for maximum depend- 
ability and economical, trouble-free 
operation. 


There are a chousand-and-one places 
in which only a Sunroc Super Cooler 
will serve. It’s just the thing for busi- 
ness and professional offices . . . ideal 
for homes and apartments, where 
there’s widespread need for a water 
cooler with refrigerating features. Get 
the full story of the Sunroc Super 
Cooler. Mail the coupon today. 


America’s most complete line of water coolers, 
$199.95 up, F. 0, B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 


SUNTOG 


WATER COOLERS 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA, 


Op, 5 
7 bas 
eacisoninianteaistiee $83 iw peuncivat © ae 


SUNROC REFRIGERATION COMPANY 
GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 
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THE BRANNANS AT HOME 


World affairs. Russia pushing its peace 
offensive with new charges blaming the 
U.S. tor continued disagreements 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
accusing Russia of blocking a peace treaty 
for Austria . . . Under Secretary Robert 
A, Lovett pledging to Congress that the 
U.S. will not finance arms for Western 
Europe or underwrite any defense pact 
without Congress’s approval . . . Con- 
gressmen, thinking of making the United 
Nations stronger, weighing Russia’s twen- 
ty-fourth and twenty-fifth vetoes, 

A U.N. deadline for ceasing fire in 
the Arab-Israeli war approaching and 
passing, ignored by the Arabs . . . Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, the President of Israel, 
aged and feeble, touching President Tru- 
man for a $90,000,000 to $100,000,000 


loan, with encouraging results. 


Atom. The Atomic Energy Commission 
in a secret row with the military on an 
issue once thought settled . . . The mili- 
tary wanting the Air Force to take cus- 
tody of the U.S. store of atomic bombs; 
the AEC much opposed . . . The issue 
heading to the President for final decision. 


Politics. President Truman trying to 
give his cross-country tour a nonpolitical 
front by barring candidates and leaders 
of State organizations from his train .. . 
Mr. Truman trying to patch up his fuss 
with the Southerners by offering them 
some choice patronage plums . . . Jitters 
among Mr. Truman’s advisers every time 
he speaks or acts, lest his words or action 
be capable of misinterpretation. 

Speaker Joe Martin making many 
speeches in distant cities and then hurry- 
ing back to run the House... Mr. Mar- 
tin expressing great confidence that he 
is the “dark horse” who will get the Re- 
publican nomination . . . Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, after a squabble, in- 
viting Gen. Douglas MacArthur to return 
to the U.S. just before Republican Con- 
vention, with the General declining. 


The March of the News___ 


The President. The presidential calling 


list naming few visitors, but Preside, 
Truman seeing many who come throug 
the side doors . . . Mr. Truman appoint. 
ing a career man, Charles F. Branngy 
Secretary of Agriculture... A Wwoma 
Miss Frieda B. Hennock, nominated ; 
fill a vacancy on the Federal Commpy 
cations Commission, the first of her y 
to be named for that post . . . Preside 
Truman receiving many gifts from wel. 
wishers, including a 4-year-old, 28-pouy 
Kentucky ham, fetched to the Whi, 
House by Mrs. Paul Westpheling ay 
accepted for the President by William) 
Simmons, doorkeeper of Mr. Trumap\ 


office .. . Mr. Truman relaxing on a wee. | 


end cruise on the Potomac, aboard th 
presidential yacht, the Williamsburg. 


Congress. Democrats charging ‘thy 
last-minute bills selected for passage a 
measures that appeal .o Republican cap 
paign contributors . Lobbyists mor 
in evidence than ever before; they hay 
registered and so feel that they now have 
a new status . . . The draft bill snarled 
in a civil-liberties row . . . The Hous 
noisily trimming the reciprocal trad 
program down to a one-year extensioy 
over Administration protests . . , Re 
publicans ignoring presidential apped 
for passage of social-security legislatia 
. . . An indignant uproar in House a 
Senate over Voice of America broadeas: 
that spoke slightingly of some State 
with four investigations (one by Pres 
dent Truman) planned. 


Labor. John L. Lewis in court agi 
while the Government tries to force i 
to bargain with coal operators . . . i 
road labor startling officials with a reque 
that the railroads be nationalized, or '! 
workers be given the right to strike 
Cyrus Ching, top federal labor medial 
expressing belief that the General Mot 
settlement of an 11-cent raise and wage 
geared to cost of living will becom 


pattern for future wage settlements. 
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Millions of Americans—with RCA television—will see history as it is made at the two National Political Conventions. 


Look before you vote — with Television 


This year, television joins press 
and radio as a “political reporter,” 
in Philadelphia, at the Republican 
Convention, June 21, and the Demo- 
cratic Convention, July 12. As politi- 
cal leaders step up to speak, you're 
right with them on the convention 
platform. 

The Candidate will be televised as 
he looks into the camera—talks to the 
people, face to face. His appearance, 
smile, gestures, combine with the 
sound of his voice, and his message, to 


, complete the transmission of his per- 






sonality. You have a new opportunity 
to know your man! 

Important as any in history, the 
1948 conventions will be covered 
from start to finish by keen-eyed 
RCA Image Orthicon television 
cameras. Highlights and sidelights, 
all will be seen. And what the cam- 
era catches will be sharp and clear 
on the screens of RCA Victor home 
television receivers... 

Today, 40,000,000 Americans are 
within reach of regularly scheduled 
daily television programs. 


Television as an aid to good citizen- 
ship, through the formation of an in- 
formed public opinion, is one of the 
ways in which developments from 
RCA Laboratories serve the nation 
and its people. Advanced research 
is part of any instrument bearing 
the name RCA or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be 


sure to see the radio, television and 
electronic wonders at RCA Exhibition 
Hall, 36 West 49th Street. Free admis- 
sion. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





The high cost 
of living is too high 


We worry about the high cost of living as 
much as you do. When prices are high, fewer 
people can afford to buy. That’s not good for 
our business—or any business. 


So we are doing everything in our power 
to keep prices down and quality up. The 
ablest men from all our companies meet at 
a round table once each month to plan new 
and better methods as well as better prod- 
ucts. National Dairy research works with 
them, always seeking top quality at lowest 
possible price. 

Here are some figures which show how 
milk prices compare with food prices, from 
1939 to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food .... . 106% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk .. 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our 
profit from all of our milk divisions aver- 
aged less than ’2 cent per quart of milk sold 
in 1947—far less than the public thinks busi- 
ness makes—and much less than the average 
profit in the food industry. 


When you’re watching your food purchases, 
ee eae? ert * most nearly An impartial national survey shows that most Amer- 
pene: ae reer ee ee weed icans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
than anything else you can eat. We see to it : ; 
: , ness. Compared to this, the average profit in the 
that milk, cheese, butter, ice cream, and other : : : Ab pa 
: food industry is less than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
products made from milk are fine.and pure. rofit in its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2% 
; c 2%. 
Then we make them available at the - 
lowest possible prices to the greatest 
number of people. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


SE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Really, everything from prices to politics is in a buoyant stage. 

Wages are high and going up, in a full third-round spiral. 

Prices are high and rising, but not as buoyantly as wages. 

Strikes, unless in coal, aren't to Slow things greatly. 

War scares are subsiding. War talk is beginning to sound unreal. 

Politics, instead, is the thing. Politics is booming and will boom. 

It's becoming hard to be pessimistic with so much boom and buoyancy in the 
air. Some people say that's the time to be careful, but right now the lid is 
off for another turn of good times, another burst of optimism. 


In politics, the Republican scramble is narrowing down a bit. 

Taft is the party's No. 1 choice, if sure that he could be elected. 

Vandenberg is No. 2 in party favor if there remains doubt about Taft. 

Dewey's chance is related to whether Taft and Vandenberg are counted out. 

The choice seems to be narrowing to one of those three. Taft is hurt by a 
feeling that maybe he might not win election. Vandenberg's age--64--and the 
fact that his health may not be perfect can handicap him. Dewey's chance comes 
if party leaders become convinced that Taft and Vandenberg can't make it. 

A Vandenberg-Dewey ticket, otherwise, becomes a good bet. 

The Vandenberg strength rests upon the premise that he cannot be beaten, 
that Mr. Truman and the Democrats would have trouble trying to attack him. The 
Republican Party, after 16 years out of the White House, wants a sure winner. 








Stassen seems to have offended too many key people to have much chance. 

Joseph Martin suffers from the same handicap as Taft. If it is decided 
that Taft may not win in November, then that decision applies to Martin, too. 

Bricker and Warren are extreme long shots. So is MacArthur. 

If Republicans were sure that Wallace would stay in the race and would poll 
more than a handful of votes, they would incline strongly to Taft. It is far from 
a sure thing, however, that Wallace will count much. That is why the party 
leaders are looking over Vandenberg and Dewey so carefully. They have a chance 
to win this time and do not want to muff it at the last minute. 





It isn't only politics that is to go on booming. The boom in business, in- 
flation, is taking a new hold, too; is heading into a more advanced stage. 

Wage inflation, another round of it, is strongly under way. This time the 
markup in wage rates is likely to average up to 10 cents an hour. 

Price inflation will be less virulent in 1948 than in 1947, however. 

Cost of living will rise moderately, not sharply. Food prices probably 
will be rather stable. Clothing-price markups are likely to be small. 

Inflation of a wild variety, currency inflation, is not in the cards. 

What is going on is a continuing boom fed by actual and by prospective out- 
lays of Government money and by dollars released through tax reduction. 











People have more and more money to spend and they are in a mood to spend it, 
in a mood to satisfy wants that keep growing as incomes grow. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Federal Reserve Board, in its 1948 survey of consumer spending plans, has 
found many things. It took another sample of 48,400,000 "spending units" or 
families. Conclusions based upon that sampling include these: 

Cash, bonds, liquid assets still aré held by 32,000,000 families. More and 
more families, however, are drawing down savings to buy what is wanted. 

Under $3,000, there are about 2,500,000 fewer families than a year ago. 

Over $5,000 of income is being enjoyed by an added 2,500,000 families. 

This shifting out of lower and into higher income status is carrying with 
it a strong lift to demand for goods. Demand tends to hold deSpite rises in 
price due, in part, to the graduation to higher income levels. 

Installment credit, even so, is growing in use. Over 9,000,000 families 
are buying on time. One out of 3 cars, 2 out of 5 other durables are being paid 
for on an installment basis, where the proportion had been much smaller. 














People, particularly professional people and white-collar workers, are op- 
timistic about the future. One out of 4 expects to be making more money. 

Durable consumer goods are wanted in great quantities at this stage. 

New cars are to continue in as great demand as in past, or greater. 

Furniture, refrigerators, other durables remain in great demand. 

New houses will be bought in 1948 in as large a number as production can 
permit. Demand for new houses promises still to exceed supply. 

Qld houses, however, are to be less eagerly sought. 

For new houses, l out of 7 families is ready to pay more than $12,500. One 
out of 2 buyers is prepared to pay $7,500 or more for-a new house. In 1947, the 
median price for new houses was $7,900 and for old houses $5,600. 

There is an underlying attitude that times are to continue to be good. 








In other fields, as Congress heads down the homestretch: 

Adjournment of Congress is set for June 19, if humanly possible. That is 
final adjournment, and all bills not passed finally then will die. 

Draft may be delayed to death. It's about a 50-50 prospect. 

Drafting in an election year carries political danger. Congress is wary. 

Tax change, change in tax law to iron out points that bother many taxpay- 
ers, probably will get lost in the shuffle and go over to 1949. (See page 59.) 

Old-age pensions probably won't be broadened this year. 

Minimum wage is likely to stay where it is. 

Housing is not likely to get a federal subsidy. Aid for education seems to 
be heading into discard for this year, too. 

Farm price supports probably will be extended one year, unchanged. In 1949 
the problem of farm price policy will have to be dealt with, if not now. 

A policy statement probably will be made assuring Western Europe of U.S. 
support in event of trouble with Russia. U.S. probably, too, will declare its 
readiness to enter into agreements for regional defense. 

In general, the idea will be to put over until 1949 final action on many 
issues, with Republicans at that time expecting to make their own record with 
a Republican President in the White House. 




















A big wave of strikes remains improbable for 1948. 
A strike in coal is the single big threat; is a probability as things now 
stand. Strikes, however, are not as popular as they once were. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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You're getting stiffer competition 
so be more competitive! 





















® Now’s the time to design Allegheny Metal 

into your products, and get the jump on the field! 
This time-tested Stainless Steel adds new beauty, 
new service life—often at little or no added cost 
—and what’s more, Allegheny Metal is available 





,..you can get the jump on the steel shortage, too! 





Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


IHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
_ We Nallions Leading Foducer yf tainlets Steel tre Mt Fons 


é Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 
: oy Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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Each of the more than 2500 Texaco 
Wholesale Distributing Plants in all 48 


of supply for quality lubricants and fuels. 
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plant procedure with one purchase agreement 


@ Take advantage of Texaco’s “lubrication 
network” of more than 2500 wholesale dis- 
tributing plants in all 48 states. You can cen- 
tralize and control purchases of lubricants for 
all your plants. You can gain increased output 
and reduced unit costs, because Texaco lubri- 
cants are of uniform high quality, uniformly 
specified. And skilled Texaco Lubrication 


The Texas Company 


immediate, convenient source 


Engineers can help solve your lubrication 
problems. For they draw on the nation-wide 
experience of Texaco in every field of indus- 
try... to apply to your problems. 

Get these benefits by calling the nearest of 
more than 2500 Texaco Wholesale Distribut- 
ing Plants or writing to The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Arms plan for the year ahead 
finally is nailed down, its basic 
outlines approved. 

Armament costs are to rise 
about $2,300,000,000 in cash 
outlays. They will go up $4,000,- 
000,000 in cash plus commit- 
ments. 

Start in rearming will under- 
write business activity, will in- 
crease pressure for a draft, prob- 
ably won't affect taxes. 


A U.S. arms program for the year 
ahead is at last definitely set. On this 
program depend the prospects for a 
draft, extent of new orders for indus- 
try, chances of a tax increase. 

Rearmament, at least in its starting 
phases, is assured. This is true in spite of 
the current lull in international name 
calling, in spite of Russia’s new “peace 


July 1, 


PATTERN FOR ARMS SPENDING: 
NEW EMPHASIS ON AIR POWER 


Stimulus to Plane, Aluminum and Oil Firms 


offensive.” Armament spending is to be 
at the rate of about $13,000,000,000, or 
$2,300,000,000 more than this year. The 
armed forces, in turn, will need about 
400,000 more men. Orders are to be 
placed for 2,727 more Air Force planes, 
1,525 more Navy planes. A 70-group air 
plan is to be started, even though not 
on the scale asked by the Air Force. 


Pattern of defense spending under 


the approved arms program is this: 

In 1949 fiscal year, the year that 
starts this July 1, cash spending and 
contract authority will total about $14,- 
700,000,000, instead of the $10,800,- 
000,000 proposed in the President's 
budget last January. This is an increase 
of $3,900,000,000. About $13,000,000,- 
000 actually will be paid out, the rest 
committed for new planes and equip- 
ment to be delivered later. 

In 1950 fiscal year, the year starting 
1949, the program calls for 
spending and contract authority together 
of $16,700,000,000. Spending alone will 
rise to $15,200,000,000, unless the plan 
is pared down later. 


After that, barring an agreement with 
Russia to halt rearming, military spending 
and commitments will rise steadily to 
about $17,600,000,000 in 1953, then level 
off at this rate. 

What that program means to business- 
men, to taxpayers, to youths of draft age 
is this: 

Draft will be needed if the plan is 
carried out as approved. Only the draft 
can raise the additional 400,000 men re- 
quired for a planned 1,800,000-man 
force. That draft, if not passed by Con- 
gress in June, will be brought up again 
later, maybe after the elections. Possi- 
bility remains, however, that the Army’s 
scheduled big increase in man power 
could be sacrificed if Congress finds too 
much pressure against peacetime con- 
scription. 

Taxes, at least for the year ahead, 
are not likely to be increased in spite of 
the enlarged cost of defense. Actual dol- 
lar spending, under the approved arms 
program, is not expected to raise the 
total national budget above $40,000,- 
000,000, and the budget may be less than 





Defense Costs: Final Figures for This Year and Next 
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| New Planes: What the Air Fore 
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that amount. Government income for 
the year is estimated at $40,000,000,000 
at current tax rates. The outlook, thus, is 
for a possible small surplus, not a deficit, 
if tax rates are unchanged. 

New orders for industry are to 
provide strong support for general busi- 
ness activity in the year ahead. But only 
four or five big industries will be affected 
directly: 

Aircraft industry will receive the big- 
gest boost from this arms expansion. 
Production of new planes is expected 
to double over the coming 18 months, 
to continue a steady increase for the next 
five years. 

Aluminum orders, in turn, must be 
increased by about 10 per cent to meet 
aircraft production requirements. Electric 
power, already in tight supply, may have 
to be diverted from other industrial users 
to producers of aluminum. 

Petroleum needs for the expanded 
armed forces are certain to go up, with 
more planes in active service and more 
troops to be transported. Rate of military 
consumption of gasoline and oil may in- 
crease by 30 per cent. 

Steel required for the new arms pro- 
gram is in relatively small amounts, could 
be taken from this year’s increase in steel] 
production. Yet any increase in military 
use of steel] is certain to be felt in a period 
of general steel shortage. 

Other military orders—for _ textiles, 
building materials, manganese, copper, 
food, all the things used in an expanding 
arms program—are to increase the rate 
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of spending even further over the $3,500,- 
000,000 being spent for supplies and 
equipment this year. 

What this program will mean to the 
armed forces themselves may be seen in 
plans of the individual services for the 
year ahead, 

Armed forces, over all, are set to 
increase their strength trom 1,403,428 
men now, to 1,802,151 men by June 30, 
1949, under plans as now shaped. The 
big increase in man power, if a draft is 
passed to permit that increase, will go to 
the Army. But the big increase in money 
and contract authority, already assured, 
goes to the Air Force and naval aviation. 
Emphasis in arms spending, as a result, 
is shifted to air power. 

As the charts on pages 11 and 13 show, 
Air Force dollars will outnumber Army 
dollars, and for the first time. This is so 
even if the Army gets all the men it 
wants and soldiers outnumber airmen 
nearly two to one. Navy, with a large 
overhead of ships to maintain, is slated 
to get more dollars to spend than either 
of the other services. Naval man power 
is to remain greater than Air Force, but 
less than Army man power. This ap- 
portioning of men and dollars among 
the services is substantially that recom- 
mended by Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal. In more detail, the services’ 
individual plans are these: 

Air Force is planning to increase its 
strength from 55 air groups at present to 
66 groups in the year ahead, then to 70 
groups in the following year. This in- 
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volves raising the number of men in uni- 
form from 362,290 now to 444,500 mer 
by June 30, 1949. This can be done, th 
airmen believe, whether or not a draft 
is authorized. In cash, Air Force expan. 
sion calls for spending $3,943,000,000 ot 
next year’s defense dollars, as compared 
with $2,850,000,000 this year. 

In addition, as the chart at the top o! 
this page shows, airmen are placing or 
ders for 1,575 jet fighters, 247 bombers 
905 transports and other types, most ol 





NEW JET BOMBER 
For industry—increased activity 
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With that increase in man power, if 
made possible by a revival of Selective 
Service, the Army plans to set up a 
mobile striking force of 153,000 combat 
troops based in the U. S. Present strength 
in U.S. amounts to only 34,000 combat 
soldiers in two and one-third divisions. 
The planned striking force to be held in 
this country includes 3 infantry divisions, 
1 armored division, 2 armored cavalry 
regiments, 5 regimental combat teams, 
12 field-artillery battalions, 40 antiair- 
craft battalions and 2 chemical-warfare 
mortar battalions. 

Navy, at the same time, plans to spend 
more than either of the two other services 
in the year ahead. Cash outlays by the 
Navy are scheduled to increase from 
$4,037,000,000 this year to $4,767,000,- 
000 in the year beginning July 1. Number 
of men in Navy and Marine Corps uni- 
forms is to increase from 501,138 at pres- 
ent to 567,651 in mid-1949 under present 
plans. This increase, like that of the Air 
Force, probably could be reached with- 
out need of a draft. 

Air arm of the Navy is slated to get 
most of this increase in men and money. 
Number of carrier air groups will be 
raised from 13 to 24 under the new pro- 
gram. Antisubmarine squadrons, now on 
an experimental basis, are to be in- 
creased from 4 to 8. Support squadrons 
then will be expanded from 22 to 28. 
These additional units are to be equipped 
with wartime planes now in storage, 
replaced by new planes later. To mod- 
ernize this force, 1,525 new planes are 


which will be started next year, but de- 
livered and paid for later. 

Army, for the year beginning in July, 
expects to spend about $3,867,000,000, 
or roughly 20 per cent more than in the 
current year. Yet the Army’s man power 
under the new program is scheduled to 
increase by nearly 50 per cent, from 
540,000 men in mid-1948 to about 790,- 
000 in mid-1949. This increase, how- 
ever, depends on a draft, is not to be 
effected unless a draft law is enacted. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF MEN IN UNIFORM, ALL SERVICES: 


1,403,428 
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planned to be ordered during the year 
—including 807 fighters, all jet pro- 
pelled, 515 dive bombers and _ torpedo 
planes, 103 patrol planes, 20 transport 
types, 80 helicopters. 

Other phases of the arms program 
are now more definite. 

Stockpiling plans are to be important 
in this partial rearming. An increase in 
buying of war materials, many of them 
still scarce on civilian markets, is likely 
to raise the bill for stockpiling to about 
$660,000,000 for the year ahead. This 
involves an increase of Government pur- 
chases of such materials as copper, lead, 
zinc, manganese, antimony and tin. 

Lend-Lease of war materials to West- 
ern Europe, which could cost billions 
for new ordnance equipment and mean 
a serious drain on U.S. output of steel, 
is to be postponed for at least a year un- 
der the new arms program. A Lend-Lease 
program, if approved later, is not to come 
before mid-1949. 

Universal training, too, is dead for 
the coming year. An increase in military 
equipment is favored over an increase in 
trained man-power reserves, as the new 
plan is shaped. 

Outlines of a definite start in material 
rearming, thus, are set for the year be- 
ginning next month. Details of that pro- 
gram are to be filled in when appropria- 
tions for the armed forces are completed 
in the next few weeks. Only major arms 
question still unsettled is the matter of a 
draft to fill out planned man-power 
quotas in the coming months. 
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COMING BATTLE FOR THE SENATE 


Senate control is at stake in the 
presidential election. 

The Democrats find Republican 
weak spots in five States; they 
need to win only four more seats 
to control the Senate. 

In a close election, the Repub- 
licans can lose the Senate even 
while winning the White House. 

They are hunting a presiden- 
tial candidate who can win votes 
for the party's whole ticket. 


Republicans are more fearful of los- 
ing control of the Senate in 1948 than 
of failing to win the Presidency. 

So narrow is the margin by which the 
Republicans hold the Senate that they 
could easily lose that branch of Congress 
while they are capturing the White 
House. If ordinary election tides are mov- 
ing this year, the Republican grasp upon 
the House of Representatives is too strong 
for the party to be in much danger there. 

But only a landslide in November can 
remove Republican worries about future 
control of the Senate. 

The Senate situation is like this: 
Republicans now hold 51 of the 96 seats; 
Democrats have 45. Thirty-three are to be 
filled in the November elections. Of these 
33 seats, 18 now are held by Republicans 
and 15 by Democrats. A shift of four to 
the Democrats would change control. 

Eleven of the 15 Democratic seats are 
in the South, where a Republican candi- 
date would have virtually no chance of 
winning. Two others are in Rhode Island 
and New Mexico, where the Governor- 


FIVE WHO WILL NOT BE RUNNING: Senators Moore (Okla.), Hatch (N. Mex.), White (Me.), Hawkes (N. J.) and Bushfield (S. Dok. 
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4 Seats That Can Give Democrats Contr 


ship, both Senate seats and all House 
seats now are held by Democrats. The 
other two are in Colorado and Montana. 

Of the 18 Republican seats to be filled 
in November, eight are in States all of 
whose Senate and House seats and Gov- 
ernorships now are held by Republicans. 
Five are in States where the margin of 
Republican victory in the last election 
was so wide as to cause Republicans to 
feel fairly secure about them. And five 
are held so narrowly as to give the Demo- 
crats a good fighting chance to win them. 

The five Republican seats most in 
jeopardy are those held by Senators C. 
Wayland Brooks, of Illinois; John Sher- 
man Cooper, of Kentucky; E. H. Moore, 
of Oklahoma; Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia, and Edward V. Robertson, 
of Wyoming. Senator Moore is not a can- 
didate for re-election. ' 

Illinois always is a battleground State. 
Republicans picked up five House seats 
there in 1946, and the State has a Repub- 
lican Governor, who was elected in 1944. 
But in that same presidential year, Scott 
W. Lucas, a Democrat, was elected and 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt carried 
the State. In 1942, Mr. Brooks got 53 per 
cent of the vote. What Illinois does de- 
pends a lot on how much of a Democratic 
majority is turned up in Chicago. 

The Kentucky situation is even more 
difficult from the Republican point of 
view. Mr. Cooper won with 53 per cent 
of the vote in a special election, in 1946. 
At the same time, Republicans picked 
up two House seats in the State. They 
already hold the Governorship. But 
Democrats are on their way back in 
Kentucky. They won the Governorship 
in 1947 and now are gunning for Mr. 
Cooper’s seat in the Senate. 

Oklahoma was a standoff for the Re- 


publicans in 1946. They failed to mals 
any gains there. The Democrats elect 
a Governor and held six out of the eich 
House seats. Senator Moore, who oot 3 
per cent of the vote in 1942. is a forme. 


Democrat who turned Republican ; 
fight the New Deal. Now 


Oklahoma seat. 

West Virginia elections always ay 
hard fought. The State usually is a pp. 
litical weather vane. It swings Repub| 
can and Democratic with the moods of 
the nation. Republicans won three Hous 
seats there in 1946: But in the same elec. 
tion, Senator Harley M. Kilgore, a Demo. 
crat, squeaked through. The result wa 
so close the election was contested, \f 
Kilgore had a margin of three tenths o 
1 per cent. Senator Revercomb was electe 
with 55 per cent of the vote in 1942. 

Wyoming Democrats held their groun 
in 1946. They elected both a Govemo 
and a Senator. Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
the Democratic Senator, got 55 per cent 
of the vote. Four years betore, in 194 
Senator Robertson, the Republican wh 
now is coming up for re-election, got 5 
per cent of the vote. 

The Democrats’ best bets ate | 
Oklahoma and Kentucky. If they wi 
these two seats, as they are likely tod 
in the absence of a Republican landslic: 
the count in the Senate would be 4 
Republicans and 47 Democrats, provide 
the Republicans do not gain in oth 
States. A shift of two votes could tum tl 
legislative victories to the Democrats. 

But if Wyoming and West Virgini 
also elect Democratic Senators, as the 
may easily do if the presidential electi 
is close, control of the Senate will shitt' 
the Democratic Party. If a Republic 
President were elected, he would be ca 
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NOW HELD 
BY REPUBLICANS 


MONT. N.D. 


- Senate Seats at Stake in 1948 Elections 


NO SENATE 
CONTEST THIS YEAR 


NOW HELD 
BY DEMOCRATS 








COLO. 
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# Lowisiana elects twe Senators 
this year, one to fill seat vacated 
by death of Senator Overton 
















fronted with a legislative road_ block. 
A Democratic Senator from Illinois would 
simply add weight to the block. 

Democratic danger points are in 
New Mexico, Colorado and Montana. 
These are the Senate seats the Republi- 
cans have the best chances of winning. 
But none of these will be easy. 

In New Mexico, Senator Carl A. Hatch 
is retiring. All major offices in his State 
are Democratic, but a hot fight is on for 
the succession. A top Democratic con- 
tender is former Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson. On the Republican 
side is Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War 
under Herbert Hoover. Running against 
Senator Dennis Chavez in 1946, Mr. Hur- 
ley got 49 per cent of the vote. 

Colorado was one of the two States 
in which Democrats made gains in 1946. 
They picked up a House seat and elected 
a Governor in Colorado, although Repub- 
liean Senator Eugene D. Millikin had 
gotten 56 per cent of the vote in 1944. 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, who has 
agreed to run again, barely got in—by 
four tenths of a percentage point—in 
1942; but the Republicans elected a Gov- 
emor that year. 

In Montana, Senator James E. Murray 
had exactly the same margin of victory 
in 1942. Now he is up again. A bitter 
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fight inside the Democratic Party kept 
the 1946 nomination from former Sena- 
tor Burton K. Wheeler, and Zales N. 
Ecton, a Republican, won with 53 per 
cent of the vote. The State has a Repub- 
lican Governor. 

Colorado and Montana are States in 
which Republicans have the best chance 
to gain; but, if the election is close, the 
Democrats may hold their ground. 

Other Senate races promise less of 
a battle between the two parties. 

Republicans. Eight of the Republican 
Senators whose seats are at stake are 
from States in which their party holds all 
of the major offices. These are Senators 
Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire; Har- 
lan J. Bushfield, of South Dakota; Arthur 
Capper, of Kansas; Guy Cordon, of 
Oregon; Kenneth S. Wherry, of Ne- 
braska; Wallace H. White, Jr., of Maine; 
George A. Wilson, of Iowa, and C. 
Douglass Buck, of Delaware. 

Five other Republicans are from States 
in which Republicans have been getting 
from 57 to 66 per cent of the vote in 
recent State-wide elections. These are 
margins that Democrats have little hope 
of overturning. The five are Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, of Massachusetts; Albert W. 
Hawkes, of New Jersey; Homer Ferguson, 
of Michigan; Henry C. Dworshak, of 


Idaho, and Joseph H. Ball, of Minnesota. 

Among the Republicans, Senators 
White, Bushfield and Hawkes will not be 
on the ticket this autumn. 

Democrats. Eleven of the Democratic 
seats to be filled in November are in the 
Solid South. The remaining seat is that of 
Senator Theodore F. Green, of Rhode 
Island, where all major offices are held 
by Democrats. 

The Southern seats are in Mississippi. 


South Carolina, Arkansas, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 


North Carolina and two in Louisiana— 
one that of the late Senator John H. 
Overton. In spite of the Southern revolt 
against President Truman, none of these 
senatorial seats is in danger of being cap- 
tured by the Republicans. 

The net result puts control of the 
Senate in the next Congress in doubt. In 
the House, Republicans have 58 more 
seats than the Democrats. The Demo- 
crats would have to win 30 seats to get 
control. But in the Senate, a change of 
four seats would do the job. 

This is one reason why some Republi- 
cans are insisting on a presidential candi- 
date who is a good vote getter. They 
want a presidential candidate who can 
help them win, and hold, Senate seats. 
Control of the Senate is at stake. 
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Why U.S. Doesn’t Request 
Return of ‘Love’ Deserter 


Reported from WASHINGTON and BERLIN 


Mystery still surrounds the case 
of the American sergeant who 
deserted in Moscow. 

Were spies at work? Or was it 
only a simple love affair? What 
about secret U. S. codes? 

Inside facts throw new light on 
this case, and on the whole sub- 
ject of desertion by Russians as 
well as by Americans. 

U.S. officials protect thou- 
sands of Russian deserters who 
escape into Western Germany. 


The strange case of Sergt. James M. 
McMillin is the subject of a develop- 
ing mystery woven in with the “cold 
war’ between this country and Russia. 

Sergeant McMillin is the U.S. soldier 
who was seduced by a Russian woman 
and deserted his post at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Moscow. After a brief flurry, his 
case dropped from top headlines. But 
several puzzling questions remain. 

Why was Sergeant McMillin not turned 
back by the Russians to the U.S. as a 
deserter? Why did the State Department 


cause such a furor over his seduction? 
Was the woman who seduced him really 
a Soviet agent? Did he take any diplo- 
matic or military codes with him when he 
deserted? Were the Russians able to 
learn U.S. military secrets in that way? 
What is being done about it all? 

The real story of the McMillin case 
—center of a U.S.-Russian propaganda 
battle—only gradually is coming to light. 
Officials in Washington first announced 
that the sergeant had been seduced by 
an “experienced Soviet woman agent.” 
A few days later, the Russians published 
a letter Sergeant McMillin had written 
to the mayor of Moscow, criticizing U. S. 
policies and praising those of Russia. 

Then the mystery took on a new angle 
when it was made known that Sergeant 
McMillin was teletype operator in the 
code room of the U.S. Embassy. There 
were rumors that he had taken some code 
books with him, and had thus permitted 
the Russians to learn the contents of 
secret messages between this Govern- 
ment and the Moscow Embassy. 

Now, however, U.S. officials are say- 
ing there is no evidence that the woman 
is a Soviet agent or that Sergeant McMil- 
lin took with him any secret documents. 
The whole case is explained as a simple 
love affair, not much different from many 
others involving Americans abroad. 


f, 
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DESERTERS’ TARGET: BORDER OF U. S.-SOVIET ZONE 
... sometimes it's love; more often, it’s comfort 


Punishment as a deserter awaits Sep. 
geant McMillin if and when he falls inty 
the hands of the United States Amy 
But this Government is not even asking 


Russia to return him. Back of that fact jg | 


a situation with many ramifications, 
At Yalta, in 1945, this country agreed 
to the forcible return only of those Soviet 
citizens who were military deserters dy. 
ing the war or had given aid to the 


enemy. The Russians, however, insisted 
that all refugees from Russian territory J 


should be returned, whether they wanted 
to go or not. The U.S. has never gop. 
ceded this point. 

Russians deserting their armies of 
occupation have added to the refugees in 


the U.S. zones of Germany and Austria | 
since the end of the war. The number gf 9 


Russian soldiers crossing the line singe 
April 1 is estimated at 1,500. Guesses op 
the total since the war’s end range up ty 
60,000. 

A checkup in Germany shows that the 
average age of these deserters is about 40, 
indicating that many are officers. They 
go on leave, take a train to a point ne 
the zonal border, and slip across. Some 
times they use forged passes. Sometimes 
they are helped by the Germans. 

Desertions by the Russian soldiers are 
said to ke due, in most cases, not to love 


or seduction, but to a desire to stay in) 


the West, where life is easier than i 
Russia. U.S. officials do nothing about 
returning the Russian deserters, some of 
whom, they say, might be shot. 

Cases of U. S. desertion to Russia, 
on the other hand, are few and far be 
tween. The McMillin case is the only 
one announced in which a soldier has 
deserted and gone over to the Russians 


But he is the third to quit the Moscow) 


Embassy in protest over U.S. policies 

In April of last vear, 
Willis, cultural attache, who during the 
war had risen to the rank of cominandet 
in the Navy, resigned his post, charging 
that members of the Embassy staff were 
“building their reputations and their o& 
reers on being Russia-haters.” In Feb 
ruary of this year, Miss Annabelle Bucat 
another Embassy employe, resigned and 
joined the Russians. She asserted that 
“reactionary individuals” in the Embas# 
were “doing their utmost to create dif 


sension and misunderstanding betwee 


the American and Soviet peoples.” 

Since the instances of U.S. desertiot 
to Russia are so rare, the practice is @ 
let the deserters go and to avoid giving 
Russia any ground for denfanding the 
return of her own deserters. 

As to the question of protecting U.» 
secrets, officials refuse to say whether 
the codes have been changed, and a 
nounce only that they have “taken th 
necessary precautions.” And that is wher 
the mystery story rests. 
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/N the 45 years since the first Cadillac 
Was built, numerous cars have made 
serious bids for quality supremacy. But 
only Cadillac 


as remained exclusively in 
the finest-car 


jing the world 
andard of motor car excel- 


feld— provi 


its accepted st 
lence year 


Never has the 
been attached to a finer 


atter year. 
Cadillac name 


* CADILLAC MOTOR 


CAR 











automobile than the magnificent new 


1948 line. Here, truly, are worthy suc- 
cessors to the finest Cadillac traditions: 
you can see it in the bold sweep of their 
flowing lines; you will sense it when you 
first put yourself behind the wheel. In 
every detail contributing to motoring 
supremacy this is a great Cadillac—once 


DIVISION GENERAI 








White Sidewall Tires available at additional cost 


again the new quality standard for the 
world. Because most people measure 
motor car excellence by Cadillac stand- 
ards, you owe it to yourself to see these 
wholly new cars, whether or not you plan 
to make your next car a Cadillac. Your 
local Cadillac dealer will be proud te 
show you the finest Cadillacs ever built. 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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She doesn’t buy just 
clothes— but a 

vision of how attractive 
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It’s a picture of 
herself at her best, wearing 
what she perhaps saw first on 
advertising or editorial pages 
of McCall’s Style and Beauty 
section—over 30 pages of 
smart new ideas each month. 





McCall’s unique 
Three-Magazines-in-One 
make-up lets your advertising 
match the moods of women in 
more than 3,800,000 homes, 
and implants your brand in 
their buying pictures. 


ADVERTISING REALLY MOVES INTO ACTION OFF THE PAGES OF McCA\’S: 
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DILEMMA IN SALES TO RUSSIA 


Reported from PARIS, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


War-useful machinery is being 
sold to Russia by Western Europe. 
Countries getting ERP aid send to 
U.$.$.R. goods the U.S. won't. 

Airplanes from France, steel 
from Belgium, machinery from 
Britain, everything but arms is 
moving through the Iron Curtain. 

Dilemma for U.S., financing 
recovery, is how to build up East- 
West trade without bolstering 
Russia's war machine. 


Machinery suitable for war indus- 
try is flowing to Russia and_ her 
satellites from countries receiving 
Marshall Plan aid. So far, Western 
Europe is making no effort to follow 
the U.S. in limiting machinery ship- 
ments to the Soviet sphere, despite 
Marshall Plan rules to this effect writ- 
ten by Congress. 

U.S. policy is to withhold key ma- 
chinery essential to war industries, but 
otherwise to continue trade with Eastern 
Europe. Export licenses are being issued 
rapidly for U.S. shipments to Eastern 
Europe, after a three-month delay while 
policy was being defined. Lists of ap- 
proved licenses are being published to in- 
form U. S. exporters what they may ship. 

Western European countries, too, for 
the first time are learning what the U. S. 
wants withheld from the Soviet sphere. 
These countries are withholding at this 
time nothing except actual munitions. 
They are trying to boost trade with the 
East to speed their own recovery. Ques- 
tion is whether they can halt shipment of 
certain types of machinery and still suc- 
ceed in this objective. 

Shipments to Eastern Europe from 
Marshall Plan countries remain Jess than 
half prewar shipments, but they are in- 
creasing steadily. Deliveries last year 
totaled more than $800,000,000, almost 
twice the 1946 total. Until now, each 
month has seen increasing amounts of 
machinery, vehicles and metals sent 
eastward through the Iron Curtain. 

Britain is Europe’s biggest supplier of 
Russian needs. Exports to the Soviet bloc 
last year amounted to $213,000,000. 
Russia got a fourth of this. The rest went 
to Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland and 
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other Eastern ‘countries. Shipments to 
Russia have fallen off this year, pending 
placement of new orders. But deliveries 
to other countries in the Soviet bloc are 
increasing. 

Machinery, such as boilerhouse equip- 
ment, electrical modtors and generators, 
makes up the bulk of Russia’s purchases 
in Britain. Under a trade agreement now 
in force, Russia is to get, in addition, 
1,100 locomotives, 2,400 trucks and 
winches, rails, excavators, cranes, hoists, 
dredges and plywood equipment. Empire 
products, such as wool, rubber, aluminum 
and coffee, also are being shipped. 

France is delivering goods to Eastern 
Europe at a rate of about $45,000,000 a 
year, but very little is going to Russia. 
Shipments to Russia last year totaled little 
more than $100,000. Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Finland and Yugoslavia receive 
the bulk of France’s exports to the East. 

Trucks and autos make up about one 
sixth of France’s deliveries. About 
$1,000,000 worth of aircraft and parts 
also was exported last year. Small quan- 
tities of electrical, mining and construc- 
tion equipment are being shipped as 
well. But France’s main exports to the 
East are wool, wines, chemicals, hides 
and textiles. 

Belgium, like France, has been doing 
considerable business with the Eastern 
bloc, but little with Russia herself. Ship- 
ments last year were running at a rate 





—Sovfoto 
UNLOADING AT SOVIET PORT 
. . . the Iron Curtain has its loopholes 


of about $58,000,000 a year, but less 
than $2,000,000 worth went to Russia. A 
shift is under way now, however. A new 
trade agreement is expected to boom 
trade between Belgium and the U-.S.S.R. 

Russia is to send Belgium more than 
400,000 tons of grain and quantities of 
timber and fertilizer. Belgium is to ship 
iron and steel products, engines, chemi- 
cals, wire, rails, copper, excavators, rayon 
fiber and wool rags. The agreement calls 
for the sending of $92,000,000 worth of 
goods each way. 

Scandinavia, as a whole, has been 
supplying the Eastern countries at a rate 
of about $200,000,000 a year. Denmark 
has been shipping about $92,000,000 
worth a year, Sweden about $60,000,000 
and Norway about $45,000,000. 

Denmark’s main deliveries have been 
dairy products, meat, cattle and horses. 
But about $11,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery, vehicles and metals also was 
shipped last year. Norway is sending 
whale oil, herring, nickel, aluminum, 
pyrites. Sweden is shipping iron and 
steel, bearings, tungsten wire, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, fishing vessels, 
mining equipment. 

Switzerland, under a _ new _ trade 
agreement, is shipping to Russia ma- 
chinery, machine tools, dyes, watches, 
tungsten wire, cotton goods and cattle. 
Soviet orders also are being accepted for 
electrical machinery and technical equip- 
ment. Swiss shipments to the Eastern bloc 
ran about $58,000,000 a vear. 

Recovery plans of Western Euro- 
pean countries call for a doubling of 
East-West trade during the next four 
years. These plans are approved by the 
U.S. State Department, because Western 
Europe needs the grain, coal, timber and 
potash of the East. Countries in the Soviet 
sphere are unlikely to ship these products 
westward unless they get in return the 
machinery they want. 

On the other hand, Marshall Plan 
rules, ordered by Congress, call upon 
Western Europe to keep machinery useful 
to war industries out of Russia’s hands, 
as U.S. is trying to do. So far, the U.S. 
is alone in banning exports of some heavy 
machinery to Russia. Western Europe 
is shipping everything but munitions. 

Result is that the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administrator, Paul Hoffman, is com- 
ing up against the difficult problem of 
how to police Western Europe’s ship- 
ments to the East without hampering 
European recovery. 
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War Threat to U.S.-British Strategy 


Reported from HAIFA, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Fighting in Palestine is divid- 
ing U.S. and Britain. U.S. sup- 
ports the Jews. Britain backs the 
Arabs. Russia is standing by. A 
crisis reaching far beyond Israel 
is building up. 

Middle Eastern oil, needed for 
the Marshall Plan, is choked off 
by fighting. British and American 
defenses are menaced, too. 

World strategy is getting tan- 
gled up in the Palestine war. 


Oil, strategy and U.S. politics are 
turning the future of the new state 
of Israel into a struggle of world im- 
portance. In this struggle, United 
States and Great Britain, allies else- 
where, are opponents. Russia is sitting 
back and waiting, ready to profit. 

Core of the struggle is a tiny Jewish 
state in the midst of a vast region popu- 
lated by Arabs. The Arab lands contain 
more oil than any other part of the world. 
They are of great strategic importance in 
the event of war with Russia. As a result, 
the trouble over Israel is bubbling into a 
first-class going far bevond the 
little war between Jews and Arabs. 

Differences between the U.S. and 
Britain over the future of Israel are at 
the bottom of the crisis. 

U.S. recognized Israel’s Government 
as soon as it was set up in Palestine. Israel 
now looks to the U.S. for dollar loans 
and an end to the arms embargo, which 
is hampering the Jewish war effort. But 
Britain is supplying arms to the Arab 
states and is subsidizing the Army of 
Trans-Jordan. 

British view is that, despite British 
help to Arabs, neither Jews nor Arabs are 
strong enough to do more than divide 
Palestine between them. British officials 
fee] that the U. S. Government is playing 
for the Jewish vote in elections at home. 
They say Britain’s policy serves U.S. 
interests in the Middle East. U.S. mili- 
tary leaders are inclined to agree. 

The catch is this: 

Israel is important as a homeland for 
Jews, many of them displaced persons in 
Europe. But Israel is a tiny country with 
few resources and a population, includ- 
ing Arabs, of less than a million. 


Crisis 
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Arab states, on the other hand, 
sprawl over an area six times as big as 
Texas. Seven Arab states now in league 
against Israel have a population of about 
35,000,000. What is more, the Arab lands 
are of great strategic and economic im- 
portance. 

World war, if it comes again, will cer- 
tainly involve the Arab countries, where 
British and U.S. interests lie close to 
Russia’s borders. Britain is holding on to 
air bases in Iraq, Kuwait, Bahrein and 
Trans-Jordan and is building up military, 
air and naval bases on the island of 
Cyprus and at Aden, at opposite ends of 
the Arabian peninsula. U.S. has a 
$4,000,000 airfield on the Persian Gulf 
coast of Saudi Arabia. Russia is striving 
to increase her influence in Northern [ran 
and among the Kurd tribesmen of Iraq, 
but the Arab states have no real Com- 
munist problem. Markets for Arabia’s 
most valuable resource are in the West. 
not in Russia. 

Oil is the prize of the Arab countries. 
No oil has been found in Israel, but the 
Arab lands, plus Iran, contain two fifths 
of the world’s proved oi] reserves, more 
than the proved reserves inside the U. S. 

Control of the oil reserves of the Mid- 
dle East, as the Covergram shows, now 
is 53 per cent British, 41 per cent Ameri- 
can and about 6 per cent French. U. S. 
companies have shouldered into the 
Middle Eastern picture only through the 
help of U.S. diplomatic pressure on the 
British Government. Britain now is eager 








to get oil to Europe no matter who pp, 
duces it, but the Arab-Jewish war is iny 
fering with U. S.-British plans 


Production of oil from the Arab coup, 


tries, though it is off to a late start, is yo; 
directly affected by the conflict oy 
Israel, Oil output of the Middle Fay 
shown in annual production, country }y 
country, on the map on page 21, come 
from fields tar removed from the scey 


of the fighting. Arab rulers, such as King 


Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, who gets 2 
cents per barrel of oil produced, and th, 
rulers of Iraq, Kuwait, Bahrein ay 
Qatar, are too much interested in thei 
oil royalties to halt production at th 
wells in retaliation for U.S. support of 
Israel. 

Cost of producing oil in the Middk 
East is low compared with U.S. costs 
Crude oil is delivered at shipside in th 
Persian Gulf for 50 to 60 cents a barrel 
while prices in U.S. oil ports on th 
Gulf of Mexico range from $1.68 to $2.95 
per barrel. Middle Eastern wells an 
large. Output in the whole area comes 


from about 200 wells, as compared t 


4.500 wells drilled each year in the U.§ 

World need for liquid fuel is driving 
the U.S. and Britain to speed the devel 
opment of Middle Eastern oil fields. In 
the event of war with Russia, the oil of 
the Arab states is likely to be cut off fron 
the West. U. S. and Britain aim to get out 
their Arab oil in peacetime, saving othe 
reserves for emergencies. 

Middle Eastern production is rising 
rapidly. The coast of Kuwait, which has 
proved reserves reaching 40 per cent o! 
known reserves in the U. S., is so crowded 
with oil-company ships and tankers that 
an American visitor said, “It looks as i 
the Normandy invasion fleet is offshore.’ 
But the drive to get out the oil is running 
into trouble created by the Jewish-Aril 
war over Israel. 

Oil crisis stirred up by the war be 
tween Jews and Arabs is mainly a matt 
of transport and refinery capacity. Tank 
ers are scarce the world over. Existing 
refineries cannot take care of the worlds 
increasing need for petroleum products 

Immediate concern of the U.S. ant 
British governments is how to move ait 
refine oil as fast as the Middle Eas 
produces it. Trouble is that coil is back 
ing up in Iraq due to the fighting 0 
Palestine. What is happening is this: 

The only pipe lines now running to th 
Mediterranean from Middle Eastern field 
carry oil from Iraq to Tripoli in Lebano 
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and Haifa in Israel. Arab threats to blow 
up the pipe line to Haifa, which carries 
48.000 barrels a day, has forced the 
company to shut off the flow. The line 
to Tripoli, which takes an equal amount 
of crude oil, is still in operation. But the 
French refinery at Tripoli can handle only 
4.000 barrels a day. Much of the crude 
from Tripoli normally is sent to an 
American-owned refinery at Haifa by 
tanker, but the fighting between Arabs 
and Jews has forced the closing of the 
Haifa refinery. 

Jewish technicians at the refinery quit 
work in January to demonstrate for an 
independent Israel. Work resumed briefly, 
but Arab laborers went on strike, closing 
the refinery. Israeli troops now hold the 
city. 

Loss of refined oil from the Haifa 
plant, with a daily capacity of 95,000 
barrels, already exceeds 7,000,000. bar- 
rels. Greece, Palestine and Cyprus nor- 
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mally get all their supplies of refined 
petroleum, including aviation gasoline, 
from Haifa. Turkey depends on Haifa for 
half of its oil imports. 

Threat of an oil shortage is hampering 
U.S. efforts to help the Greek Govern- 
ment fight guerrillas supported by Com- 


munists. Turkey, which also is getting 
U.S. dollars to stand firm against Russia, 
is running low on liquid fuel. Tankers are 
bringing more crude oil from the Persian 
Gulf around through the Suez Canal to 
Europe, but the cost is higher and the 
lack of refinery capacity in the Mediter- 
ranean remains acute. 

Long view of the oil picture also is 
affected by the war over Israel. The Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, into which 
the U.S. is putting $5,300,000,000 for 
one year, is based on the hope of meet- 
ing 82.1 per cent of Europe’s oil needs 
with Middle Eastern oil. Aim is to relieve 
the European drain on U.S. and South 
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American reserves. But all the planning 
depends on pipe-line construction sched- 
uled to bring 2,000,000 barrels of oil to 
the Mediterranean each day at the end 
of four years. And the fighting in Pales- 
tine has halted pipe-line and_ refinery 
building on the Mediterranean side. 

What’s ahead thus hinges on the 
duration of the struggle over Israel. 

A long war between Jews and Arabs, 
with the U.S. on one side and Britain 
on the other, will profit only Russia. Eu- 
rope will be forced to seek oil in the 
Americas. The Middle East, weakened 
by the fighting, will be less able to de- 
fend itself if world war comes. 

Settlement of the Jewish-Arab struggle 
is the main concern of both the U.S. 
and Britain, despite their differences. 
End to the fighting in Palestine will 
speed development of Middle Eastern 
oil and U.S.-British co-operation in 


building up Middle Eastern defenses. 
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Recovery is taking hold in 
Europe. People are more optimis- 
tic than at any time since the war 
ended. War fears are fading. 

U. S. dollars are helping to get 
things going. Factories are boom- 
ing, jobs plentiful. There is more 
food and clothing. Money goes 
further, too. 

Germany, where everything 
lags, remains a weak spot. But 
generally there is a feeling that 
recovery is starting. Signs of this 
start are reported by U.S. News 
& World Report correspondents 
in the more important capitals 
of Europe: 

PARIS 


This is the gayest spring Paris has 
had in years. Food is becoming more 
plentiful. The bread ration has just 
been increased and probably will be 
increased again after the harvest. 
Meat, too, is a little easier to get now. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables are com- 
ing on the market. Big red straw- 
berries, cherries, new peas, asparagus, 
all are plentiful and reasonable. 

The best news for Frenchmen is that 
inflation finally is being checked. Prices 
have held steady for three months. If, 
somehow, they can be held stable for an- 
other two or three months, there is real 
hope for a long-awaited downturn in 
prices. 

Production is rising, running well above 
the 1938 level. French currency is be- 
coming stronger in relation to dollars, and 
there is a good chance that the Govern- 
ment, with U. S. help, will be able to pay 
its way this year, without printing more 
paper money. It all adds up to a growing 
feeling that France is on the road toward 
real recovery. 


LONDON 

There has been a noticeably more 
cheerful atmosphere in Britain in recent 
weeks. People are feeling better, worry- 
ing less and getting a little more to eat. 
There is a slight but definite improve- 
ment in the food supply. Potato rationing 
was lifted recently and milk is more 
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SIGNS OF RECOVERY IN EUROPE 


Rising Optimism 


abundant. Fresh fruits and vegetables are 
a little easier to get. Crops look good. 

Clothing, especially the cheaper kinds, 
is suddenly more plentiful. Just now there 
are surpluses in several kinds of clothing, 
including children’s shoes. Some items 
are being taken off the ration entirely and 
the ration of others is to be doubled. 

It is too early to say whether inflation 
has been checked. But it is true that buy- 
ers are becoming much more choosy. 
Britons no longer. are so willing to pay 
fantastic prices for secondhand furniture 
and carpets, for instance. 

Jobs in Britain are more plen- 
tiful than ever before. There are 
20,000,000 persons working and 
only 300,000 unemployed. This 
compares with the prewar sum- 
mer of 1939 when 18,500,000 had 
jobs and 1,500,000 were unem- 
ployed. There are no big strikes 
going on at present. 

Production is rising steadily, 
running about 25 per cent above 
the 1946 rate. To business experts 
and economists, the disturbing 
factor is that output per man is 
not nearly what it should be. Each 
British worker, on the average, 
now is producing trom 10 to 13 
per cent less per hour than he did 
in prewar 1937. However, this 
calculation is one that does not 
penetrate into the consciousness 
of the masses of the people. 

The popular picture is that al- 


in Eight Major Capitals 


pressure, which reached a peak just be. 
fore the parliamentary elections in April 
now has died down considerably, Th 
labor situation is relatively calm. Work. 
ers in the important reconstruction indy. 
tries are staying on the job. General feel. 
ing is that the country finally is Squaring 
away to tackle the recovery job with 
will. 

More food is becoming available poy 
that the spring garden crops are coming 
to market. Food carts often have sw. 
pluses on hand at the end of the day- 


most everybody has a job, that i. 
wages are higher and_ hours met ee 
shorter than ever before. With mb ~ —Biack Star 


business booming, the sun shining 
and food and clothing easing a lit- 
tle, the average Briton has the 
feeling that somehow things must be 
looking up. The second war in a single 
generation has. led many to adopt a phi- 
losophy of enjoying what is available, 
with less and less thought of tomorrow’s 
debts. Under these circumstances, it is 
easy for the man in the street to forget 
for the moment that Britain, basically, 
still is consuming more than she produces, 
living beyond her means, without much 
certainty of earning her way in the world 
within the next few years. 
~ ROME 
There is a new sense of optimism in 
Rome. Italy finally has a Government 
that looks strong enough to carry out a 
vigorous recovery program. Communist 





FOR BRITONS: THINGS ARE LOOKING UP 


... at least, that’s the average feeling 


something that never used to happen 
Italians are being given a wider choice oi 
foods, too, which enables them to get 
more to eat for their money. There is 
hope of getting more of other necessities 
for their money also if the Governments 
campaign against high prices continues to 
be successful. Inflation finally was halted 
last winter and prices have held fairly 
steady for several months. With U. S. aid 
assured and prospects of a good touris 
season this summer, there is definite hop: 
in Italy that the worst is over. 


BRUSSELS 

Belgium is a real beehive of industry. 
bent on postwar reconstruction with more 
energy than is apparent anywhere ele 
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in Europe. New houses, mostly brick, are 
going up everywhere. Traffic is surpris- 
ingly heavy. There are all sorts of shiny 
new cars. Businessmen from all over 
3 j the world fill hotels. Signs of prosperity 
Ditals are everywhere. 

Belgian shops are well stocked with 
goods. Show windows display such things 





















































- Just be. as Belgian lace and U. S. refrigerators and 

in April nvions. Prices are not too high, in com- 

bly. Th parison with other countries. Women’s 

a. Work shoes run from $12 to $20. A plaid skirt, 

m indus. wool, is about $14. 

eral feel. The Belgians, already sitting pretty in 

Squaring comparison with their neighbors, are 

> with counting on general European recovery 
to put their prosperity on a solid founda- 

ble noy tion. 

> COMIng 

ave sur- WARSAW 

he day- The Poles are working their farms, — 
mines and factories to capacity, with IN BRITAIN: FEELING BETTER, WORRYING LESS, EATING BETTER 


some industries even using night shifts. 
The Polish food situation is greatly im- 
proved and now probably is one of the 
best in Europe. Main complaints are 
about shortages of housing, textiles and 
footwear. Employment is high. The peo- 
ple are working hard. One Polish ob- 
server probably expressed the opinion 
of many others when he said: “Just liv- 
ing again after the German slave-labor 
program is a thrill—even if it must be 
under Soviet domination.” 


STOCKHOLM 
The Swedes now are counting on the 
European Recovery Program to restore 
much of their normal trade with the 
rest of Europe. Sweden’s big problem is 
how to get her foreign trade into bal- 
ance. Internally, business is good. There 
are many more jobs than there are work- 
ers to fill them. Food is plentiful. Labor Sleek Star ~ilesmatiaat 
generally is content for the rest of 1948, IN ITALY: A WIDER CHOICE OF FOODS AT LOWER PRICES 
under contracts setting wages about 3 
per cent above those of 1947. 
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k Star 
G UP BERLIN 
ng Germany is the one big sore spot in 
the general picture of European recov- 
appen ery. The country still is divided, bank- 
vice of rupt and in ruins. Coal production still 
to get lags, and the food supply remains at last 
here is year’s low level. | 
essities There are a few bright spots beginning 
ment s to show in Western Germany, however. 
ues t More people are working. More food— 
halted but still far from enough—is in sight for 
fairh this summer. 
S. aid Germans are hopeful that currency 
tourist reform this year will make it possible to 
e hope revive business, to check inflation and to 
lure hoarded food away from farmers 
. Most Germans place high faith in the 
SELS fF European Recovery Program. For the 
lusty. first time, some people are saying, appar- hepa ns 
| more ently sincerely: “Things have got to be IN FRANCE: A SHINING SUN IS HELPING TO FADE THE WAR FEARS 
e else better in 1948, and they will be.” ... some of the nations are sitting prettier than others 
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MPLOYERS AND WORKERS are able now to get a line on 
E what the National Labor Relations Board and courts 
say they can and cannot do under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Rulings already made under this law cover a wide 
range of issues. These rulings help to clear up points that 
are not clearly decided in the law itself. Many other 
phases of the law have not yet been passed on by the 
Board, and many of the rules laid down up to now still 
are subject to court review. They are binding, however, 
until or unless reversed. 

In what follows is a simple report of the meaning of 
major decisions that affect employer-worker relations. 
These decisions are of importance to the day-to-day 
operations of business. They are part of the rules that 
govern bargaining between employers and unions, and 
that can govern conduct before a union is recognized or 
during a strike. 

Free speech as it relates to employers is more clearly 
defined at this time than in the past, on the basis of 
NLRB decisions. 
> As an employer, you can call a meeting of employes 
during working hours and speak out against a union. 

You can have foremen distribute letters attacking the 
union. 

You can distribute sample ballots marked “no union,” 
prior to an election. 

You can take part in an election campaign by telling 
workers that a defeat for the union will be a vote of 
confidence in the company. 

You can tell workers that the company is their bar- 
gaining agent and that the election results will affect 
their jobs and working conditions. 
> You cannot, however, as an employer, go so tar as to 
threaten workers with reprisals if they vote for a union, 
or promise rewards it they vote against. 

You cannot question workers about union membership. 

You cannot threaten to give up your business to keep 
out a union. 

Strike rights and rules for strikes are more clearly 
spelled out. 
> As a union leader, you can call a strike to force an 
employer to bargain, if no other union has bargaining 
rights in the plant. 

You can also usually strike in an effort to force a wage 
increase, unless another union has bargaining rights. 
> You cannot, as a union leader, however, avoid legal 
responsibility for a widespread strike of your members 
by claiming you did not order the strike. 

You cannot refuse to appear before a board of inquiry 
appointed to investigate a strike affecting national health 
and safety. 

You cannot order members of the union to refuse to 
work on material produced by a company against which 
other members of the union are striking. 

You cannot picket a plant or store to prevent the 
proprietor from hiring a nonunion contractor to remodel 
the building. 
> As an employer, you can expect more help from the 
Government and courts in fighting certain types of strikes. 
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MEANING OF TAFT-HARTLEY ACT... 


You can, for one thing, fire strike leaders who keep 
supervisors out of a plant by threatening violence, 

You can also sue a union for damages if, by striking 
it violates a contract. 

You can be reasonably sure that the Government will 
seek an injunction to delay for 80 days a strike affecting 
national health and safety. 

You can obtain help from the National Labor Rela. 
tions Board in enjoining a union from picketing you 
plants as part of a strike against another company. 

You can sometimes expect NLRB, through injunction, 
to stop a strike when union demands are contrary to law, 

There are some things, however, that, as an employer, 
you are told by NLRB and the courts you cannot do, 
> You cannot, for instance, tell a striker you will not 
rehire him unless he quits a union. 

You cannot refuse to reinstate strikers in their jobs 
when the issue in the strike is the employer's refusal to 
bargain with a legal bargaining agent. 

Bargaining rules in negotiating new contracts also 
are spelled out by NLRB and court interpretation of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 
> As an employer, you can refuse to bargain with a union 
that fails to file an affidavit disavowing Communist 
connections. 

You can get NLBB to order an election among you 
employes if at least one union, whose leaders have signed 
the non-Communist affidavits, is demanding a contract. 
> You cannot refuse to negotiate with a union official 
because you do not like him. 

You cannot retuse to negotiate with a union over 
pensions. 

You cannot deal privately on a wage matter with a 
committee of nonunion employes while supposedly ne- 
gotiating with a union holding legal bargaining rights. 

You cannot raise wages of members of an independent 
union just prior to an election where workers are asked 
to choose that union or a rival as bargaining agent, with- 
out risking the election being set aside by NLRB. 
> As a union leader, you can count on certain privileges 
under the new rules of bargaining. 

You can stop an employer from obtaining a bargaining 
election while you are trying to organize his plant, pro- 
vided you withdraw your request for bargaining rights 
and provided no other union is seeking bargaining rights 

You can avoid possible defeat in a decertification elee- 
tion by withdrawing your claim to bargaining rights 

You can call a company official a liar during negotia- 
tions, without being fired. 
>You cannot get help from NLRB unless you have 
signed non-Communist affidavits and unless your union 
has filed financial reports with the Government. 

You cannot, however, prevent NLRB from holding an 
election that may cost your union its bargaining rights. 
Failure to sign non-Communist affidavits will not keep 
your union off the ballot in such a decertification election 

You cannot get an NLRB election for a group of em 
ployes when you agreed in a contract not to bargain for 
those employes. 
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... CLARIFIED BY NLRB AND COURTS 


—Harris & Ewing 


NLRB MEMBERS: MURDOCK, HOUSTON, HERZOG, (CHAIRMAN), REYNOLDS, GRAY 


Hiring and reinstatement of workers, too, are covered 
by new rulings. 
> As a worker, you cannot always be sure you will get 
your job back after a strike over wages, if you have been 
replaced by a permanent employe. 
> You can, however, be reinstated and collect back pay 
if you have been fired for union activity other than that 
involving a strike over wages. 

You can, also, obtain help from NLRB in being re- 
instated if you strike because your employer is violating 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 
> As an employer, you can control hiring of your em- 
ployes by calling on NLRB to restrain a union, by in- 
junction, from trying to force a “closed shop” on you. 

Contracts also are affected by NLRB decisions. 
> As an employer, you can, by means of an NLRB 
injunction, compel a union to abandon its policy of re- 
fusing to sign contracts for more than 60-day periods. 

You can sign a tentative “union shop” agreement, to 
be made effective only if a majority of workers approve 
such a contract in an NLRB election. 

? As a union leader, you can retain a legally won “union 
shop” indefinitely, until the employer refuses to renew it 
or until employes vote to end it. 


You can also have a company deduct, under a volun- 
tary checkoff plan, union assessment and initiation fees 
as well as dues. 
>» You cannot get a “maintenance of membership” con- 
tract without winning authorization from an election 
conducted by NLRB. 

You cannot obtain a “union shop” election in States 
that ban “union shops.” ; 

Individual rights of workers, likewise, are being 
spelled out by NLRB. 
> As a worker, you can vote to oust a union from a plant, 
if the union’s contract is about to expire. 

You can file charges with NLRB against your employer. 

You can compel union officers to show the union's 
financial report, if the union has qualified to use NLRB. 

You can protest to your employer against conditions 
of employment, even when there is no union in your plant. 

You can, if a skilled craftsman or a professional worker, 
often be represented by a union other than the one repre- 
senting production workers. 

These are the rules of conduct that must be followed 
unless reversed by the courts or the Board. Others will 
be coming along later as new situations arise that require 
further interpretation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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QUITTING TIME: THE WORKING DAY IS FILLED WITH RIGHTS & RULES FOR EMPLOYERS & EMPLOYES 
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Atom: Key to Better Farming 


Work on Insecticides, Fertilizers, Diseases 


Atom can set off a revolution 
in farming. New tests are show- 
ing ways to increase crop yields, 
cut food costs. 

Scientists are using atomic 
tracers to spy out plant secrets. 
Fertilizer use is being improved, 
cures for diseases of animals and 
plants are being worked out. 

Search is on to find way to 
make foods in factories. 


The atom, with its uses in war, in 
medicine, in industry, is turning out 
to have important uses in agriculture, 
too. 

Scientists, working with radioactive 
materials, see the time when they might 
be able to produce synthetic foods, foods 
turned out in factories instead of in 
plants or animals. Already those scien- 
tists are learning how to grow corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, potatoes and other foods 





more cheaply and efficiently, using radio- 
active materials in their experiments. 
The atom and its by-products are opening 
the way to cures for livestock diseases. 
They are to play a part in testing insecti- 
cides that appear to have bad effects on 
animals. 

Methods of fertilizing are to be in- 
fluenced by results of experiments with 
radioactive tracers. New information has 
been obtained from tests already com- 
pleted. Other experiments are getting 
under way in nearly every State, and 
involving every important food crop. 

New methods being used in these tests 
are similar to the methods being used in 
medical and industrial research with 
atomic by-products. Radioactive mate- 
rials are used as tracers. Radiophos- 
phorus, for example, is made into phos- 


phate fertilizer and applied to soil around - 


plants. The radioactive material enters 
plants just as any other phosphate, but 
sends out rays as it moves. A ticking 
Geiger counter follows and measures 
the tracer as it enters plant roots, moves 
into stems and spreads out through 


branches and leaves. 





—Extension Service, Iowa State College 


IN THE FIELD: RADIOACTIVE FERTILIZER APPLIED TO TEST PLOT 
. . . scientific sleuths are now busy using atomic tracers to spy out plant-life secrets 





Findings that have been made 50 fa; 
show farmers where and in what amounts 
fertilizers should be placed around plants 
for best results. They show, too, the bey 
time for fertilizing. 

It has been learned, for example, that 
potatoes use up phosphorus from fer. 
tilizer during their entire growth period, 
whereas corn, tobacco and cotton take it 
up only during early growth. What that 
means to the farmer is that application 
of phosphate fertilizer may be profitabk 
for potatoes throughout the season, but 
useless for corn, tobacco and cotton afte; 
early growth. Tests show, too, that com, 
tobacco and cotton grown in soil that js 
naturally rich in phosphorus tend to take 
up the natural phosphorus rather thay 
fertilizer. This is not true for potatoes, 

These newly learned facts about the 
use of fertilizer are to help manufacturers 
design new machinery for fertilizing. 
Plant breeders, too, are to benefit along 
with farmers and consumers. 

A setback in tracer research with 
radioisotopes is to develop if it is proved 
that radiation itself affects plants much 
If energy rays are found to affect plant 





—Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils and Agric. Eng.. USDA 


IN THE LAB: GROWTH RESEARCH 
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crowth, then results of tracer tests will 
he suspected of being thrown off by the 
tracers themselves. On the other hand, 
the tests may show that radioactive mate- 
rials offer help in fertilizing, distinct from 
their use as tracers. 

Radioactive fertilizers can turn out 
to be an important new aid for farmers if 
radiation is shown to increase plant 
srowth and yields. Spectacular results are 
being claimed by Russian scientists. Now 
U. S. scientists have experiments going 
on all important food plants, in more 
than 30 States, to test those claims. 

Findings by U.S. scientists so far in- 
dicate that radiation from isotopes has 
little effect, if any, on growth of plants, 
or on yields. Directors of these experi- 
ments are dubious of the Russian claims. 
4 full answer is expected by next autumn, 
when all the results of this season’s tests 
will have been collected and analyzed for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Biggest riddle in agriculture is now 
getting a thorough going over with the 
new research methods. That riddle is the 
process by which plants use sunlight to 
turn the carbon dioxide of the air into 
sugars and starches. It is the basic process 
of all plant growth. If scientists can learn 
the secrets of that operation, they may be 
able to duplicate the process, perhaps in 
a factory. And the secret may also lead 
the way to cheap factory production of 
such materials as synthetic gasoline and 
coal. 

Radioactive tracers already have spied 
out a small part of the operation. It has 
been learned, for example, that in the 
first stage of the complex process carbon 
dioxide from the air is made to combine 
with a strange substance that scientists 
have not been able to identify. That step 
takes no sunlight. But sunlight is required 
for later changes. Search for the secret of 
those changes is on. 

DDT, too, is expected soon to come 
under the sharp eye of radiating tracers. 
Use of that deadly killer of insects now 
is being strongly questioned. DDT has 
been found to have some unfavorable 
results. Some potato growers who used 
DDT last year, although the Department 
of Agriculture had not recommended it 
for that purpose, lost their entire crops. 
The insecticide was taken up by the po- 
tatoes, gave them a musty taste. 

Now scientists are planning to tag 
DDT with radioactive chlorine and study 
its action thoroughly. Result may be the 
improving or discarding of DDT, or new 
information about how farmers can use 
the substance safely. Other new insecti- 
cides are to get the same treatment later 
on, 

Plant-growth regulators that farm- 
ers have been using for years are being 
studied to see just how they work. Pur- 
pose is to improve their composition and 
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use. Scientists know, for example, that 
some substances make trees drop their 
fruit early. Others make trees hang on to 
their fruit until it is fully ripe. But how 
those regulators work is a question. In 
the pictures at the right, a scientist is 
using a radioactive tracer in an attempt 
to find the answer. Answer to that ques- 
tion can mean more dollars in the pockets 
of growers of fruits and other foods, and 
savings for consumers. 

Animal diseases that cost livestock 
men millions of dollars every year also 
are being studied with tracers. Radio- 
active materials fed to animals are fol- 
lowed as they move through complicated 
body processes. These new techniques 
are much the same ones that are being 
used on human diseases, as reported more 
fully in the May 7 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. 

Already new information is being 
gained that will mean lower costs for 
livestock growers. Radioactive cobalt, for 
example, is being used to study one form 
of anemia in livestock. Small amounts of 
cobalt in pasture fertilizer are absorbed 
by grass, and cattle eating that grass are 
cured of anemia. Scientists have known 
that for some years. Now, radiocobalt has 
shown that cobalt applied with fertilizer 
does not stay with the animal long, that 
sheep and cattle on ranges that are defi- 
cient in cobalt must be supplied with that 
element constantly. 

Radiocopper has shown that cattle are 
unable to make use of the phosphorus 
they need if they are deficient in copper. 
Radiophosphorus is being used to study 
range paralysis of fowl. 

Better methods of preventing and cur- 
ing diseases of livestock are to come out 
of these and other tests with tracers. 
Results will show up in more economical 
livestock production. 

Other fields of research in agricul- 
ture that are to be important to farmers 
and consumers are opening up rapid- 
ly. With every piece of new informa- 
tion, the tracer experiments are turning 
up new questions. Answers to these ques- 
tions, in turn, will be valuable aids to 
farmers. 

The new fields of research are being 
broadened every day by AEC and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Bureau already 
has tests going at the Plant Industry Sta- 
tion at Beltsville, Md., and at State ex- 
periment stations all over the country. 

Prospect now seen by scientists in 
agriculture is that, over the next few 
years, the results of the new tests will be 
bigger and more important than the scien- 
tists themselves can imagine right now. 
Those results are to mean more produc- 
tive farming, and lower costs for con- 
sumers. 
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—Photos: Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try. Soils. and Agric. Eng.. USDA 
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YES NO YES NO 


1. Do you make decisions on facts? [|_| [_| 2. Are you a good mixer? LI 
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One reason many executives decide to go Pullman is this As you relax and refresh yourself in the spacious lounge 
fact: you can work on the way at your own private table car reserved for Pullman passengers—you’ve a swell 
which is always available, no matter what your accommo- chance to mix in with other executives, to exchange points 
dations. Thus time normally lost traveling becomes pro- of view, and enlarge your circle of acquaintances. 


ductive time. You and your company profit. 


How Good an Executive are You ? 


YES NO YES NO 


3. Do you get plenty of rest? [|] 4. Are you on time for appointments? {_| [_| 


Pi 








No reason to miss sleep while traveling when you go The chances are 19 to 1 that you will be when you go 
Pullman. Those big, soft beds and crisp, clean linens invite Pullman. Because you travel on dependable railroad 
you to forget your problems. You awake refreshed, men- schedules, arrive right in the heart of town, convenient 
tally alert, ready to show the competition a thing or two! to everything. 


Your executive rating: If you said yes to at 
least 3 you have the makings of a good execu- 
tive. If you go Pullman, you’re probably smart 
enough to be a good executive, anyway. 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO ; 
THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


See the Pullman Exhibit of New Accommodations at the Chicago Railroad Fair—July 20 to Sept. 6 


© oas THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....FRANKFURT....JOHANNESBURG....- 








>» Quarrels among the Western Allies are drowning out the quarrel of the West 
with Soviet Russia. As Joseph Stalin Surveys the scene. from the Kremlin: 

British and Americans snap and snarl at each other over Palestine. 

Western powers argue, hesitate, have to compromise on Western Germany. 

Effect is to obscure fact of rising proSperity in Europe, raise new threat 
to the West's united front against Russia. And it comes at a critical moment. 

Marshall Plan aid is just getting under way. Money isn't all voted, yet. 

Western union, alliance of five Western European nations for mutual defense, 
is barely off the drafting board, still lacks arms, agreed policies, U.S. aid. 

East-West truce, armistice in the "cold war" between the U.S. and Russia, 
hangs in the balance, has little chance if Western solidarity cracks up. 

Trouble is that Germany and the Middle East are probably the hottest spots 
in the world today, are the areas of deepest friction between the East and West, 
are of crucial importance, and present problems that are as difficult to solve 
as any the West has ever faced. So fumbling, quarreling aren't too surprising. 

















Problem of Palestine, issue between U.S. and Britain, comes down to this; 
Peace by agreement between Jews and Arabs is considered hopeless. 
Peace by force is now generally accepted as the only way to a solution. 
uestion is whether force is to be exercised from without, by big powers, 
or exercised from within by Jews and Arabs, left to fight their way to peace. 
Either solution is risky, for the big powers as well as for Arabs and Jews. 
Peace imposed by big powers calls for troops, including some from the U.S., 











raises new issue with Russia, is likely to intensify Arabs' hostility to West, 

thus jeopardizing Anglo-American stake in the area, and might take a long time. 
Peace imposed by war, by Arab-Jewish fight to the finish, on the other 

hand, can hardly help the Middle East, may really wreck the U. N., endanger 





U.S.-British interests in the area, hold up oil needed for European recovery, 
could develop into another Spain, another breeding ground for World War III. 
Neither course, it appears, offers much comfort. 


British-American squabble, in this situation, appears as the last straw. 

As U.S. sees it, Britain is being stubborn, legalistic, risking everything 
in order to win Arab friendship, to regain her prewar power in the Middle East. 

As Britain sees it, U.S. is wooing Israel to win Jewish vote in U.S. elec- 
tion, risking Anglo-American interests in Middle Eastern oil, strategic bases, 
turning somersaults in policy at such speed that nobody knows what to expect next. 

As a man from Mars might see it, each view contains a measure of truth. 

Hidden point is that both U.S. and Britain want peace in the Middle East 
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more than they want war, both want most to develop common interests in the area, 
Probabilities, therefore, favor an early end to British-American squabbling, 

favor a solution that will save face for the British with their Arab friends. 
Peacemaking by big powers can then begin, with some chance of success. 

By applying sanctions, cutting off both Jews and Arabs from outside supplies, 

length of Palestine war can be reduced, and a truce, if not peace, made possible, 






















>> In Germany, as in Palestine, the Western -powers are also having trouble. 

Basic issue, tug of war with Russia for control of all Germany, is as it 
was. That's no nearer solution than ever. West is united on wanting control. 
Current issue is how to run Western Germany. That's where Western powers 


















differ among themselves, have to compromise heavily in order to reach agreement. 
Compromises turn on two problems especially: international control of the 
Ruhr, and establishment of Western Germany as a State, independent of Berlin. 
Upshot is that none of the Allies is getting exactly what it wants, may 
not be getting what is needed for recovery in Western Germany, either. 



















>> As things stand, cost of Allied delay on a program for Western Germany is 
beginning to mount pretty high. So far, three years of time and hundreds of mil- 
lions of U.S. dollars have failed to produce either economic recovery or the kind 
of government that satisfies British, French, Americans, or Germans themselves. 

Now the question is whether fresh U.S. aid, amounting to more than a billion 


























dollars this year, will prime Germany's pump, or merely go down the drain. 
The question arises because of situations like these: 
German officials tend to duck responsibility as long as Allies stay around. 
Wage, price controls are criticized as too rigid, strangling enterprise. 
Layers of red tape--British, American, German--tend to grow, not disappear. 
Black market seems to be absorbing a growing Share of industrial output. 
Production incentives for Ruhr miners apparently are losing effectiveness. 

















Despite special rations of food, cigarettes and liquor, miners' output is down, 

far below the level needed for German industry and European recovery in general. 
It remains to be seen whether new program of Western Allies, compromises 

growing out of the London meeting, will make a dent in problems like these. 


>> Once again, Great Britain has to worry about South Africa. 
Defeat of Jan Christiaan Smuts as South Africa's Prime Minister, overturn 
of his party, revives fears that Union of South Africa may pull away from Britain. 
Victory of Nationalists brings to power party that leans toward loosening 
ties of Empire, prefers independence, favors neutrality in time of war. 
Actually, Empire issues didn't figure much in the election campaign. 
Racial issue was the big one. In a country where blacks outnumber whites 
by three to one, white supremacy is always a political issue. General Smuts 
i favored letting the bars down a little. Nationalists said no, loudly, and won. 
Economic controls, as in other countries, also made Nationalist votes. 
What makes Britain nervous, though, is the problem of Empire relationships. 
On defense, build-up of British defenses in Africa, Support is likely. 
On war issues, on questions of Empire support for British alliances with 
Western Europe, South Africa is expected to hang back, argue for neutrality. 
On economic ties, break is unlikely. South Africa wants Britain's market. 
On balance, end of the Smuts regime comes as a blow to Great Britain. 
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You may think it strange that millions of 
people could have a voice in changing a company’s 
name, but that is what has happened to 
The American Rolling Mill Company. 
Several years after the company started operations 
in 1900, it adopted the trademark ‘‘Armco”’ 
for its special grades of steel. The Armco trademark 
—composed of the first letter in each word 
of the company name—has been widely advertised 
and appears on all the company’s products. Many 
Armco customers identify their use of these 
special-purpose steels with this familiar trademark. 
Through the years—as the original small mill 
grew into one of the country’s great steel 
companies — our customers, dealers and the public 
alike have preferred to call the company “ARMco.” 


\ } 





Millions of people changed our name 





So, in recognition of this preference, the name 
of the company has been changed from The American 
Rolling Mill Company to Armco Steel Corporation. 

The change is one of name only. It does not 
affect ARMCO management, personnel and 
long-established policies. It does emphasize more strongly 
the importance of the Armco trademark, and increases 
its value to those who use Armco Special-Purpose 
steels in the things they make. 

The alert research and production men who have 
perfected so many special-purpose grades of ARMcO 
steel will continue to improve present steels 
while developing new ones to help manufacturers build 
better products for the home, farm and industry. 
Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 

Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


MRMCOG ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 


MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 




















(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, the, 


other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast yoy ges | 
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At last, through conversations with many persons 
familiar with the official purposes behind the sending 
of the American communication of May 4 to Russia, 
it is possible for this writer to present a comprehensive 
explanation of what occurred. 

The true facts are more sensational than what has 
thus far been published. They are important to dis- 
close not merely because the episode was the subject 
of twisted versions in both countries but because such 
facts throw light on what lies ahead. For everyone will 
agree that the course of Russian-American relations 
is today most vital to the peace of the world. 

First of all, it is necessary to describe what hap- 
pened in Washington prior to the time of the sending 
of the first note. The United States Government had 
observed a certain recklessness on the part of the Rus- 
sians in three key spots—Berlin, Vienna, and Korea. 
There was no way of ascertaining whether this meant 
that the Russians were testing out American firmness 
and would not proceed beyond the point of irritating 
or annoying America or whether the Russians really 
thought that they could drive American occupying 
forces out of these three points and thereby gain a 
propaganda victory in Europe. 

Illusions in Moscow: For many weeks in Washing- 
ton officials had speculated on what the true Russian 
policy might be. Whatever Russian intentions actually 
were, it was assumed that the Russians could misun- 
derstand the facts about an election year in America. 
They might consider that, at such a time, American 
counsels would be divided and that it was opportune 
to provoke incidents because certainly the Truman 
Administration, it was assumed in Moscow, would not 
dare to go to war about any of the incidents provoked. 
The Russians have poor sources of information. Al- 
most everything sent to them by their own agents is 
distorted to please the recipients. They could come to 
believe in Moscow that they would best help the po- 
litical cause of Henry Wallace by making America 
appear to be bellicose or unwilling to solve pending 
disputes. The open letter by Wallace and prompt reply 
by Stalin is accepted by American officials as possible 
evidence of a clumsy effort at cooperation with Wal- 
lace based on the illusion in Moscow that he has a 
chance to win the election. 

Whatever course the Russians had in mind, cer- 


THE TRUE STORY OF WHAT 
HAPPENED AT MOSCOW 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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tainly the American Government was not able to ff 

























penetrate the inscrutable behavior of the Soviet diplo. J, ” 
2 : . cif 

mats in recent months. Hence it was decided that the Ff to 
most important step to take was to go on record with F : 
a formal statement of America’s position. It has been f “a 
called in the press a “restatement.” But it was mor on 
than that. re 
It was a warning. ‘oe 

It was a move to prevent any incident from being De 
provoked at Berlin, Vienna, Korea or elsewhere that 5 wa 
could lead to sudden war. Ste 
It was a means of making clear to Russia in implicit Fon 
words that in the United States, political campaign or tiv 
no, the American people stand together and their hay 
forces will not be driven out of Berlin, Vienna o J tao, 
Korea by pressure or provocation no matter who i out 
elected President next autumn. wis 
But when such a clear statement, written in th B the 
most cautious way, was viewed by itself, the fear aros fF opi 
inside the American Government that it might bf me 
misconstrued by the Russians as possessing a sort off to | 
cockiness of spirit or even as belligerency. The de | imn 
cision was made, therefore, to put at the end of the whc 
note a paragraph concerning the possibility of discus- ra 
sions. The United States, in other words, said the door tion 
for discussion was wide open. cha: 
Confidential instructions: Much more important den 
than the actual text of the note, however, were th repl 
confidential instructions sent to Ambassador Smith f) hare 
accompanying it. These, of course, have not been mad: f/ whe 
public. He was given the widest discretion as to wha F) sele 
he was to say orally. The paragraph about the pos- tion 
sibility of discussions of existing differences, it wa Ff The 
recognized in Washington, could conceivably lead ti J fider 
a manifestation of interest by the Soviets. Maybe the FB egc 
Russians were really ready to modify some of the: § W 
adamant positions. If so, here was a chance to makt Smit 
progress toward peace. If this materialized—but only F core 
in such a contingency—Ambassador Smith was it § gros 
structed to develop the points further and explot — Opin 
ways and means of coming together in future cot > of b 
ferences. 5 mon 
In a sense, America opened the door wide toafy ™ < 
honorable retreat or revision of policy by Russa Eurc 
But Foreign Minister Molotov chose not to indicat & ie 





the Russian position. He gave no evidence that tht 
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of U.S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 
ernational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 









Primary purpose of U.S. note was to prevent sudden war—Russian illusions about st 


American economic and political conditions—Moscow misinterprets meaning of 


Soviets were willing to modify their attitude on spe- 
cific points. In effect, by saying nothing, he appeared 
to have closed the door for the time being anyway. 

The day afterwards, the Russians asked for a copy 
of the American memorandum. They came to the 
conclusion that, despite what the document said, this 
was nevertheless an opportune time to provide em- 
barrassment for the United States in another direction. 
Decision to publish the exchange of communications 
was a sequel to the decision not to make any immedi- 
ate modification in policy yet at the same time to put 
on the United States the burden of taking the initia- 
tive. In other words, the Russians believed that per- 
haps the Truman Administration, faced with a Wal- 
lace campaign on the peace issue, would have to come 
out with concessions from previous positions. Like- 
wise, the publicity would compel America to pursue 
the matter further and, if there was a refusal, world 
opinion would hold America as unwilling to talk settle- 
ment. Incidentally the Russians saw a good chance 
to calm the fears of their own people that war was 
imminent. This was the most significant phase of the 
whole Russian maneuver. 

Core of Russian policy: Had there been any inten- 
tion to work out a settlement at this time, the ex- 
change of documents would have been kept confi- 
dential by Russia. But the translation of the Russian 
reply of May 9 to the Américan communication had 
hardly been received in Washington a few hours later 
when the Moscow radio was already broadcasting 
selected excerpts designed to place Russia in the posi- 
tion of being anxious to make a peaceful settlement. 
The Russians know full well that only through con- 
fidential exchanges can progress be made and that 
negotiations cannot be conducted on the radio. 

Why did the Russians fail to give Ambassador 
Smith any encouragement? This goes back to the 
core of Russian policy. The Soviets today are as 
grossly misinformed about American attitudes and 
opinion as the Germans were prior to the outbreak 
of both world wars. The Russians have believed for 
months that there was no need of making concessions 
in conferences and discussions, because Western 
Europe would suffer an economic collapse anyhow 
and Russia could then easily dominate Europe. Like- 
wise, they have been expecting America to run into a 


domestic controversies in campaign year—Door is still open for discussions. 


depression and thereupon to curtail aid to Europe. 

Recently, when the Marshall Plan to rebuild Europe 
actually came into being and when there were signs 
that American lend-lease would be furnished to the 
five-power alliance, it was thought in Washington that 
perhaps Moscow was ready to modify her obstruc- 
tionist policy. But the Russians evidently are uncon- 
vinced or will await the outcome of the American elec- 
tion before making up their minds. 

Door to Reason still open: Now, when the whole 
picture is pieced together, there still remains a ques- 
tion: Why didn’t the American Government express 
itself differently after the Russian note was made 
public by Moscow, and why didn’t the United States 
promptly make public the same list of differences and 
violations of agreements by Russia that Secretary 
Marshall sent in confidence to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee last week? The only answer is that 
the American Government was caught unprepared for 
the psychological combat. Candor, of course, is 
America’s most powerful weapon. 

To sum up, it must be said that the American pur- 
poses in sending the note were of the highest—to 
prevent someone on the Soviet side from going berserk 
and bringing on a war. Likewise, in view of speeches 
by United States military men and members of Con- 
gress about the need for larger armament to defend 
the United States against attack from Russia, the 
American Government felt it necessary to show that 
the door was still open for a peaceful settlement. 

The inside story would seem to indicate that the 
next move now is up to Russia and that, whatever 
mistakes may have been made by the Russian For- 
eign Office in succumbing to a tempting opportunity 
for propaganda or by America in seeming to close 
the door after opening it, the United States is still 
ready to discuss a program for settling outstanding 
differences with the understanding, of course, that no 
agreements will be made in advance on matters that 
affect third parties, such as Britain and France. 

The door is open, moreover, to both Russia and the 
United States to eschew propaganda devices and to 
strive earnestly for the settlement for which the whole 
world prays. It would be an epochal triumph of 
Reason in an era in which physical force has left in its 
wake only a tragic series of Pyhrric victories. 










































Confidence in All 


| N. J. PLASTICS CO.: “‘Never a 

@: breakdown with our four Allis- 
Chalmers turbo-generators. 2 in 
operation 40 years!"’ 


b 


FLORIDA CRUSHED STONE CO.: “This A-C 
Pump handles 20% solids—uses less 
power, shows less wear, than any pump 
we've ever seen.": 


‘ 3 a he “ 
SOUTH AMERICAN GOV'T: “We F 
picked A-C, world’s largest crush- * 
ing machinery builder, to construct 
a $2,225,000 copper smelter.’ 


is-Chalmers’ Experience is Nation-wide, World-wide! 


IN THE UNITED STATES: “Flour for 9 o# 
of every 10 loaves of bread is pr 0 
at some stage by A-C equipmentl® 





IGHTS, ACROBATS, clowns and elephants are only 
part of the Big Show. Behind the scenes, is a 
wizard world of machines making the circus tick! ... 
Machines that make railroad cars, trucks, cos- 
tumes, food and power—to transport, clothe, feed 
and light the rolling circus city... 

Machines that make steel—process ore, wood, 
cotton and glass—produce hosts of magic materials 
for the Big Show’s props and pageantry .. . 

Machines that team industry and science—create 
thousands of fabulous things to make your circus and 
your life richer, safer and more fun! 

And many of these machines are made by Allis- 
Chalmers—helping all industry make better products 
for every phase of living! 

* K * 

Think of the part machines stamped A-C play in 
America’s everyday life... 

Whole cities depend on them for your water, 
light, sewage disposal. Hundreds of industries use 
them to make your clothing, cars, radios, bath tubs, 
homes. Countless farmers rely on them for cultivat- 
ing, planting, harvesting food for your table. 

Today, -A(llis-Chalmers equipment is at work in 
every basic industry! 

This position of importance was achieved by 
Allis-Chalmers through a century of sound engineer- 
ing and painstaking craftsmanship. With engineers 
and executives everywhere, Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment has earned a reputation for efficient, economi- 
cal long-life operation. Good reason why this com- 
pany has grown to be one of the “Big 3” in electric 
power equipment—biggest of all in range of indus- 
trial products! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ride! 


\ALLIS- CHALMERS< 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 























Governor Dewey's Strategic Position: 
He's Still in Line for Second Place, With Good Chance for 1952 


> Thomas E. Dewey, ambitious and ag- 
gressive, has jumped back into the lead 
in the race for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. However pleased he 
may be at this turn of events, Governor 
Dewey is finding that his position of 
leadership guarantees little. He appears, 
in fact, to be no nearer the Presidency 
than he was when the spring campaign- 
ing began. 

The plain fact is that the voting in 
State preference primaries has left a 
basic situation unchanged. The early bal- 
lots at the Philadelphia Convention ob- 
viously will produce a stalemate between 
Governor Dewey, Senator Robert A. Taft 
’ of Ohio, and Harold E. Stassen. It is still 
the expectation that out of this stalemate 
a compromise choice wili emerge. 

Mr. Dewey and Mr. Taft could unite 
to put either of them in. Political ex- 
perts think, however, that it more prob- 
ably will come to a compromise, with 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan as the party’s choice. Now, where 
does this leave Mr. Dewey, a candidate 
who has shown tremendous vote-getting 
abilities and a man much changed since 
his effort to unseat Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1944? 

The answer is that the party leaders 
are making plans for Mr. Dewey. 

Second place. A deal is in the making 
that would give Mr. Dewey the vice- 
presidential nomination, under Senator 
Vandenberg. Mr. Dewey does not want 
the Vice Presidency. He thinks it would 
be a comedown after being Governor of 
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New York. The idea still has to be sold 
to him. It is to be sweetened up and 
made more to his liking. 

This is to be done by making the Vice 
Presidency a vastly more important job 
than it has been. The Commission on 
Government Reorganization, headed by 
former President Herbert Hoover, is 
studying a proposal that the Vice Presi- 
dent be made the executive officer of 
the Government, in charge of depart- 
mental and other activities, leaving the 
President free to handle truly top-level 
problems. 

Under this arrangement, Governor 
Dewey, whose administrative talents al- 
ready have been demonstrated, would 
have an opportunity to grow, expand 
and familiarize himself with federal af- 
fairs. Senator Vandenberg has said firm- 
ly that, if he should be elected, he will 
serve only one term. This would make 
the Governor the heir apparent, the man 
with first call on the Presidency in 1952. 

With this plan in mind, the leadership 
thinks it would be impossible for Gov- 
ernor Dewey to refuse the vice-presi- 
dential nomination. He probably would 
want, however, some very definite com- 
mitments regarding Mr. Vandenberg’s 
one-term intentions, Once in power, it 
sometimes is difficult for a man to step 
down. 

Campaign. The party leaders like the 
idea of the sort of campaign a Vanden- 
berg-Dewey ticket would produce. 

Senator Vandenberg, aloof, remote, the 
master of foreign affairs, would make a 






THE 4-YEAR-OLD 


He has always known exactly what he wanted to do: For years, that has been to be President 


If He Misses Nomination, 
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few very important speeches. As oq, 
thor of the nation’s bipartisan foreig, 
policy, he is immune from Democrat 
criticism on that score. Yet he is free 
criticize the manner in which that policy 
has been administered by President Tp, 
man and Secretary of State George ¢ 
Marshall. The Senator has devoted y | Execu 
much time to world affairs that he hs alt 
no very definite record of leadership af ‘ae ] 
domestic matters. fox 

The brunt of the campaigning wou 
be borne by Mr. Dewey. He showed 
what he can do in the Oregon pref 
idential primary. With three weeks ¢ 
energetic, forceful, village-to-village can. 
paigning, he turned what appeared 
be sure defeat into an astonishing vic 
tory over Mr. Stassen. For the Govern, 
it was a personal triumph that bespoke 
the effectiveness of his new campaip 
methods. 

New candidate. Mr. Dewey hy 
changed considerably since the 194 
presidential campaign. Then he was cold 
forbidding, formal, ill at ease and ofte 
stilted. He was a setup for Mr. Roo. 
velt’s gay, friendly campaign ways, But 
even so, Mr. Dewey was beaten by an} 
3,000,000 votes. Of the four men wh 
opposed Mr. Roosevelt for the Preé 
dency, Mr. Dewey came closest t 
winning. 

Mr. Dewey has learned how to be it 
formal and friendly, even casual ail 
folksy. In Oregon he was put throug 
nearly all of a candidate’s paces, He ws 
initiated into an organization of “car 
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THE 10-YEAR-OLD 
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men” and ate raw meat with them. He 
received presents of unmanageable live- 
stock, and—for a candidate traveling by 
bus—unusable clams and fish. He wore a 
funny green hat at a meeting of a boost- 
es’ club and the grin that went with it 
did not seem forced. When a voice ampli- 
ger went dead as he addressed an out- 
door crowd in a rainstorm, he was good- 


Dn, 
52 


As cow. humored and at ease, remarking that it 
. foreign BF was the first time that he had been shut 
mocrate F up in Oregon. Besieged by youthful 


s free tf autograph seekers, he declined, but told 
at policy them that any kid who wanted his sig- 





lent Tn § nature could get it on official stationery 
eorge CB of the State of New York by writing to the 
voted sf Fxecutive Mansion in Albany. 
t he haf} Altogether, Mr. Dewey made more 
rship mf than 100 speeches in Oregon. In a few 
E cases he had to appear with a stubble of 
1g WouKM heard on his chin. He shook thousands 
- showed ¥ of hands and slapped thousands of backs. 
on pres He mingled with the folks for the first 
weeks off time and found that they liked it. And 
lage cam-B he made the discovery that he liked it,too. 
eared WI = In the course of the campaigning, Mr. 
hing vic pewey also made his stand clear on a 
>overnt,§ number of issues: 
bespoke § = World affairs. Mr. Dewey backs the 
campaigi & hipartisan foreign policy. His principal 
adviser on world events, John Foster 
wey hs Dulles, helped to create that policy. Mr. 
he 194 Dewey wants strong co-operation with 
was coli F the Western democracies. He supports 
and oftt: B aid to Europe, on a “hard-boiled,” “sen- 
r. Root § sible” basis. 
/ays. Bi. f Government expenditures. He wants 
n by onl B to economize, of course, but concedes 
men WhB that there are numerous Government 
he Pree services that cannot be ruthlessly slashed. 
losest tH Budgets, he says, have outgrown “little 
_ Badministrators.” 
to be it 











Defense. Mr. Dewey favors an Amer- 
ica so strong that no nation will dare to 
attack her. He favors the 70-group Air 
Force and continued development of 
atomic weapons. 
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Communists. He opposes outlawing 
the Communist Party and says: “Prose- 
cute a man for any crime he commits, 
but never for what he believes.” 

Taxes. Mr. Dewey considers the tax 
structure “confused and complicated” 
and would have it altered. National tax 
policy, he says, should always be directed 
toward the goal of full employment. 

Tariffs. He approves the reciprocal 
trade program in general, despite strong 
Republican opposition in Congress. 

Labor. Strikes against the Government 
should be outlawed, Mr. Dewey believes. 
Unions and collective bargaining should 
be recognized as here to stay, he feels, 
but strong unions should measure up to 
their responsibilities. 

Public power. Governor Dewey 
plumped heavily for federal development 
of power projects in Oregon. This is a 
highly popular cause in the Northwest, 
and his positive stand for public power 
is considered to have won him many votes. 

New York’s Governor. As Governor 
of New York, Mr. Dewey has initiated 
practices that he undoubtedly would 
bring to Washington as President or as 
a new kind of Vice President. 

The foremost of these is continuous 
consultation with his party leaders in the 
Legislature. There are regular meetings 
between the Governor, his advisers and 
the legislative group. An agenda of issues 
is prepared. Each is fully discussed. Often 
there are disagreements. But when a 
decision is made it becomes the decision 
of the entire group. In that way Gov- 
ernor Dewey has given his party in New 
York a personal leadership. He sometimes 
is accused of being dictatorial, a charge” 
that he does not take seriously. 

In New York, it has been Mr. Dewey’s 
practice to meet problems head on. He 
often has been charged with a straddling 
indefiniteness on national issues, but 
where State matters are concerned he 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


usually acts promptly and vigorously. 
That he has given New York a highly 
efficient State administration usually is 
conceded even by his political foes. 

Ambition. Mr. Dewey always has 
known exactly what he wanted to do. 
For years, that has been to be President 
of the United States. As long ago as 1938 
he refused a $150,000-a-year partnership 
in Mr. Dulles’s law office in order to de- 
vote himself to politics. Between cam- 
paigns for the Governorship, Mr. Dewey 
has had two determined tries at the Presi- 
dency. But, after losing to Mr. Roosevelt 
in 1944, he came back in 1946 with a 
smashing victory in the New York guber- 
natorial election. He received more votes 
than ever before cast for any candidate, 
including Mr. Roosevelt, in that State. 

He still has a chance for the first prize 
at the Convention, particularly if he is 
able to attract the support of some of the 
large and undeclared or favorite-son dele- 
gations, such as Pennsylvania, [Illinois 
and Indiana, or if he and Senator Taft 
can merge their forces. But a possibility 
being discussed even more just now is 
the Vandenberg-Dewey ticket, with Mr. 
Dewey setting his sights on 1952. Only 
46, Mr. Dewey obviously is the coming 
man of the Republican Party. 
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THE 46-YEAR-OLD HOPEFUL 


In the West he mingled with folks for the first time, found they liked it, discovered he liked it, too 
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SCHOOL PROBLEM of unprecedented 

size is developing in this country. The 
problem grows from the record baby 
crop of war and postwar years. 

Schools. crowded now, lacking an ade- 
quate supply of teachers and of facilities, 
are to face a newly expanded wave of 
pupils four years from now. 

The accompanying Pictogram shows 
how the wave of 6-year-olds has risen in 
the years since 1940 and how that wave is 
to take another rise starting in 1952. 

The Pictogram gives a measure of the 
problem in American schools. This prob- 
lem starts in the first grade and then 
carries On up as pupils grow older and as 
more and more tend to stay in school in- 
stead of dropping out. 

What is happening can be seen from 
the figures. 

In 1940 the number of children reaching 
the age of 6 was 2,054,000. 

In 1948 the crop of 6-year-olds is to be 
about 2,853.000. This rise reflects the 
war-baby crop of 1942. It is near the 
peak to be expected in the three years 
ahead. There actually will be a dip in 
number of 6-year-olds in 1951, owing to 
the smaller war-baby crop of 1945. 

In 1952, however, the number of 6- 
vear-olds will take another spurt and will 
rise still further in 1953. By that time, 
schools will have to make room for at 
least 1,000,000 more first-graders than 
they accommodated in 1947. 

School population is entering on a long 
rise. Nine out of ten 6-year-olds now re- 
main in school until past the age of 15. 
A rising proportion goes on through high 
school. This means that school popula- 
tion tends to build up. It will be 1965 
before the last class of the babies of the 
1942-47 “boom” vears is graduated from 
high school. 

School facilities face a forced expan- 
sion. Grade schools, high schools and col- 
leges will be forced to build more build- 
ings, to develop more plants. That takes 
money, an estimated $6,600,000,000 just 
to meet needs now urgent. 

Schoolteachers will be needed in large 
numbers. By 1953 there will be need for 
1,000,000 more schoolteachers, on the 
basis of official estimates. That means 
tripling the output of teachers if that 
need is to be met. Actually, colleges will 
graduate only 75 per cent as many quali- 
fied elementary-school teachers in 1948 
as in 1941. 

The war and postwar boom in babies 
will force on State and local governments 
the need for providing means to educate 
those babies as they grow up. Expense 
of that operation is to be an added 
pressure for federal aid to education. 
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leges will be forced to build more build- 
ings, to develop more plants. That takes 
money, an estimated $6,600,000,000 just 
to meet needs now urgent. 

Schoolteachers will be needed in large 
numbers. By 1953 there will be need for 
1,000,000 more schoolteachers, on the 
basis of official estimates. That means 
tripling the output of teachers if that 
need is to be met. Actually, colleges will 
graduate only 75 per cent as many quali- 
fied elementary-school teachers in 1948 
as in 1941. 

The war and postwar boom in babies 
will force on State and local governments 
the need for providing means to educate 
those babies as they grow up. Expense 
of that operation is to be an added 
pressure for federal aid to education. 
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WORKERS’ BIG LOSSES IN STRIKES | : 


Strikes are losing appeal. Time 
is past when almost any strike 
seemed a good gamble for 
higher wages. 

Important strikes have ended 
without a penny of gain for 
workers. Months of pay have 
been lost. Unions are grabbing at 
the chance to settle without a 
strike. 

Cost of strikes since war's 
end includes $1,985,000,000 in 


workers’ wages. 


Strikes are proving less popular in 
1948 than they were in 1946 and 1947. 
The high cost of strikes is influencing 
both labor leaders and management 
in many basic industries to seek set- 
tlements short of strike. 

Losses from strikes, in wages and pro- 
duction, are enormous for the 33 months 
since war’s end. Recently, fewer strikes 
have been producing any gains in pay 
or other benefits to offset strikers’ losses. 

Workers in meat packing have just 
lost 10 weeks of work with not a single 
gain to show for it. In coal, John L. 
Lewis lost his first 1948 strike. That 
cost the miners 36 days of work, worth 
an average of about $500 to each miner, 
and the union may lose $1,400,000 in a 
fine. 

Chrysler employes have lost three 
weeks of work in auto plants. But a 
settlement without a strike in General 
Motors suggests settlements on a broad 
front without many more big 1948 
strikes. (See page 44.) 

Wage increases won by strikes since 
the war usually have added only a few 
cents an hour to increases that could 
have been had without strikes. 

Gains and losses, when tallied up, 
show that strikers generally won small 
gains in pay rates at the cost of big im- 
mediate losses. In 1946, the postwar 
strike wave was on. About 4,600,000 
workers went out on strike. By walking 
out they obtained, on the average, about 
5 cents an hour more than employers 
offered to give without strikes. 

Against that gain, there is a direct 
wage loss for 1946 of approximately 
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$1,100,000,000. Each striking worker 
will have to work, on the average, about 
4900 hours, or nearly 2.5 years, at 
traight-time pay, before he has won 
hack the income he lost during the 1946 
trikes. Workers who went out on strike 
again in 1947 increased the loss they 
have to make up. 

Record for the postwar period as a 
whole, looks like this: 

losses from Aug. 15, 1945, through 
May 15, 1948, total about 193,000,000 
man-days of work and $1,985,000,C00 in 
wages. The individual striker lost, on the 
average, $10.28 in pay every day he was 
on strike. 

Wage losses alone might be doubled, 
too, if all effects of the strikes could be 
measured. Workers in plants depending 
on coal and steel, for example, lost pay 
when strikes interrupted the flow of mate- 
rials, forcing shutdowns and layoffs. Na- 
tional production declined and shortages 
were increased, 

Gains from strikes in most cases have 
amounted to no more than a few cents 
an hour. In addition, workers sometimes 
have won longer vacations or other 
“fringe” benefits. 

But workers who got these gains with- 
out striking were the only ones to profit 
very much. Pay raises spread to other 
companies and industries after strike set- 
tlements had set the pattern. 

During the first round of wage in- 
creases in 1946, for example, strikes were 
concentrated in steel, auto and electrical- 
equipment industries. The settlements 
benefited about 27,000,000 workers in 
other industries. 

Gains have been smaller every year, 
also. Second-round gains in 1947 were 
smaller than in 1946. Several unions lost 
their strikes entirely. 

In the third round, this year, more and 
more unions are settling for whatever 
employers are willing to give without a 
strike. Employers who know the union 
can pull the men off the job are offering 
more than they might otherwise offer. 
| But union leaders are finding it. harder 
| to convince workers a strike is worth the 

gamble, Recent strike votes in auto plants 

have demonstrated that. 

Real earnings have declined rather 
than increased during the postwar pe- 

riod. Since V-J Day, straight-time hourly 
earnings of factory workers have jumped 
about 29 per cent. But the cost of living 
has gone up about 31 per cent in the 
same period. Striking has not proved to 
be a successful way of forcing wages up 
faster than prices rose. 

_ Impact of strikes has been harder 
Msome industries than it has been in 
others, A survey shows the following pic- 

ture: 

Coal mining counts the largest direct 
osses due to strikes. Soft-coal miners 
have lost 33,400,000 man-days of work, 
and $398,000,000 in wages. Demand for 
j coal from industry and Europe has been 
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CHILE'S LAKE DISTRICT, CALLED “THE 
SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA,’ |S ONE 
OF THE WORLD'S MOST PICTURESQUE 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


IN SPITE OF ITS 
MOUNTAINOUS TER- 
RAIN ONE OF CHILE'S 
LEADING INDUSTRIES 
IS AGRICULTURE. 
2,000,000 ACRES OF 
WHEAT ALONE. 


4 YOUR LAUNDRY SOAP AND THE, 


BORIC ACID IN YOUR MEDICINE 
CLOSET MAY CONTAIN BORAX 
FROM CHILE'S BORAX LAKE... 
WORLD'S LARGEST. 


HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 'N THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS 
ACONCAGUA (23,000 FT.) ON 
CHILE-ARGENTINE BORDER. 


(i) (4 THE WEST COAST OF SOUTH 


fe. 


BY DRAWING A LINE SOUTH 
YOU WILL EASILY SEE THAT 


it oe 


ig THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE, ON 


t 


AMERICA, IS ENTIRELY EAST 





OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 





be \ LIBERATOR OF 
~ CHILE FROM SPAN- 
ISH OVERLORDSHIP WAS 
BERNARDO ONIGGINS... 
SON OF AN IRISHMAN. 
ew A 





¢ Telephone communication helps 
bring good neighbors closer together. 
Overseas Telephone Service between 
Chile and the United States began 
April 3, 1930. : 
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If You Need More Operating Cash 


Investigate Commercial Credit's 


Plan Now! 


MORE PROFITABLE 
Many companies realize they could 
cut costs, increase profits, if they 
had more operating cash. 


MORE LIBERAL 
Whether your needs call for 
$10,000 or $1,000,000, you will 
find our Commercial Financing 
Plan gives you more money than 
your usual sources will lend. 








EARN HOW LITTLE money costs . 
more you can get... how long you can use it 
.and many other advantages available under 
our modern Commercial Financing Plan. Send 
today for our book, “A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business’... 
Commercial Credit Corporation office listed below. 


MORE FLEXIBLE 
No more worries about renewals, 
calls or periodic clean-ups of loans. 
Our Commercial Financing Plan 
gives you a continuing source of 
more operating cash. 


LOW IN COST 
You may find you would have to 
secure a rate of 4% per annum, or 
less, on a commercial time loan to 
keep the cost comparative. 


.. how much 


Phone or write the nearest 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 = Portland 5, Ore. .. and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
fee) Vw 


Capital and Surpl 
BALTIM 
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Special Report 


so great that coal mines would have bey, 
kept busy all the time, without the usy 
seasonal declines. Postwar coal striks 
have caused a direct loss of about 9,099. 
000 tons of steel, in addition to the lo 
output of 205,000,000 tons of soft cog) 

On the other side of the ledger, minex 
count a gain of about 57 cents in the 
average hourly earnings since V-J Day 
They obtained pay for traveltime, lunch. 
time and vacations, and a big fund 
for pensions. Workers in soft-coal minigs 
top all industry groups, durable and pop, 
durable, in weekly pay. A_ soft-co,l 
miners average weekly earnings. tot) 
$70. Average work week is 36.2 hours, 

The miners have lost one strike j 
1948, and the outcome of any new strike 
if it develops, is doubtful. 

Iron and steel industry shows the 
next largest strike losses. Direct wag 
losses are estimated at $272,000,00) 
Steelworkers lost even more wages, about 
$328,000,000, when coal strikes forced 
steel mills to close. 

Straight-time hourly earnings for sted. 
workers have gone up about 33 cent 
since V-J Day. But only 3.5 cents repre. 
sents the added increase over what en- 
ployers offered before strikes. The long 
steel strike in 1946 cost industry 8,00), 
000 tons of ingot steel directly. Loss 
additional steel and other materials r 
sulted when delivery was delayed on new 
boxcars and production machinery. 

Automobile industry ranks third i 
strike losses since the war. About 21,100, 
000 man-days of work in auto factories 
has been lost in strikes. Wage loss is 
estimated at $235,000,000. Straight-time 
hourly earnings of automobile worker 
have reached a level 32.4 cents higher 
than at war’s end. About 5 cents of thi 
increase apparently was obtained by: 
four-month strike against General Motor 

Latest settlement with General Moto 
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adds 11 cents to hourly pay rates, alo 


with a cost-of-living formula. The 11-cett 
raise compares with 35 cents original 
demanded by the union at General Me 
tors, 30 cents demanded by the Chrysle 
union, and about 50 cents demanded by 
the Ford union. 
Machinery-industry workers _ have 
lost 19,300,000 man-days of work since 
V-J Day, and an estimated $197,000, 00 
in wages. They have gained 23.3 cent 
an hour in average straight-time hour 
earnings, but only a small portion of thi! 
increase resulted from strikes. 
Electrical-equipment industry bi 
lost 12,500,000 man-days of labor sine 
the war. Estimated wage loss is $12: 
000,000. Increases between 5 and 6 cenis 
an hour in straight-time hourly eam 
were obtained by strikes, out of a tot 
increase of 24.6 cents. 
Transportation, communication a 
utility workers have lost 21,700,000 ma 
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days of work and about $197,000,000 in 


} wages from postwar strikes. About half 





of the loss was due to the telephone 
workers’ strike in 1947. After 44 days, 
these workers settled for pay raises 


ranging mostly between 5 and 10 cents 
an hour. 

Substantial losses have occurred in 
other industries where strikes have been 
prevalent. 

In food processing, workers lost 
7,600,000 man-days of employment and 
$64,000,000 in wages. 

In construction, workers lost $57,000,- 
000 in wages, 4,600,000 man-days of 
work. 

In lumber industry, 4,300,000 man- 
days of strike idleness caused a wage loss 
of $33,000,000. 

In textiles and clothing, losses have 
been small—about 3,500,000 man-days of 
work and $26,000,000 in wages. 

Long, costly strikes are not as fre- 
quent now as in the recent past. Union 





-kord 
THE PLANT PAY ROLL 
... both sides measure the strike costs 


leaders seized the offer of General 
Motors, avoiding an auto-industry tie-up. 
Railroad unions called off a strike the 
day the Government took over the roads. 
Telephone workers reopened negotiations 
with employers after threatening to 
strike. Rubber Workers union signed a 
contract with one company providing no 
wage advance until an industry-wide pat- 
tem is established. Steelworkers are 

und by contract not to strike against 
the big companies in 1948. 

Except for the United Mine Workers, 
unions are backing off, bargaining, seek- 
ing agreement rather than a fight. A look 
at the balance sheet of strike gains com- 
pared with strike losses shows a reason 
lor the change in attitude. 
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Her twin talks ! 


Electronic Transcriber is full of 


Her new 
pleasant surprises. 


Three radio-like dials regulate volume, tone 
and speed. A muting switch hushes all dis- 
tracting machine sounds. The voice comes 
through with perfect, echo-like clarity! 

There’s new-found comfort. too, in the 
feather-light headset! The new Dictaphone 
Electronic Transcriber is just what any secre- 
tary needs for ease, speed and comfort. 





DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictatron 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
sronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipments bearing said trade-mark, 


"Now we can velax— 
the Dictaphone Twins 
have arrived!" 


Every word—even a whisper 






His twin listens! 


He never knew dictating could be so easy— 
so effortless. His Dictaphone Electronic Die- 
tating machine sits neatly on his desk, ready 
to record at the press of a button. 


is caught 


and held by the magic of electronics. Ideas, 
memos, reports, correspondence—all dictated 
in record time with record ease. It’s said— 
and done! 


What every office needs— 
the Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 














 eliseelicnstisestionticntiontiosticnstion ap a ae ay 
| Dictaphone Corporation, Department E-6 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
I 0 Please send me descriptive literature. 
| 0) Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 
l Name. 
| Company 
| Address 
I City State. 
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Labor Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


PAY RAISE BASED ON LIVING COST 


General Motors Formula for Higher Wage; 


General Motors offers a new 
formula tying wages to prices 
and giving a bonus to improve 
workers’ living standards. 

The plan puts no ceiling on 
pay raises, but has a floor under 
pay cuts. Workers in most indus- 
tries would have no raise due 
now on basis of living-cost rises 
since 1940. Their pay has gone 
up faster than prices. 

The 11-cent raise given by 
GM, however, strengthens the 
general third-round pattern at 
around 10 cents an hour. 


In practical terms, the agreement 
between General Motors and the 
Auto Workers union means this: 

A pattern of third-round wage in- 
creases for industries generally is con- 
firmed for 1948, and given a strong sup- 
port. That pattern calls for increases from 
5 to 15 cents, with a heavy concentration 
around 10 cents an hour. 
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Inflation is recognized .as a continu- 
ing prospect. An upward trend of prices 
is recognized as probable for 1948 and 
maybe for a longer period. 

Cost of living is written firmly into 
the contract of a major industry for the 
first time in detailed terms. Living-cost 
increases, under the General Motors con- 
tract, can be reflected in wages no matter 
how much those increases turn out to be. 
There is no flat check to wage inflation. 
If deflation occurs, wages will be cut, but 
there is a limit here. Only 5 cents of the 
1l-cent raise granted to General Motors 
workers to start with will be taken away 
no matter how far prices fall. 

Standard of living is established as 
a factor to be considered by the employer. 
The General Motors contract accepts a 
rising standard of living as something that 
industry needs to promote, by allocating 
3 cents of the 11-cent increase to assure 
this rising standard for GM _ workers. 
Another 3 cents is to be added next year 
for this purpose. Thus, the corporation 
is willing to go further than to cover the 
increased cost of living in a wage contract. 

Efficiency obviously is expected by 
the company to rise. Over the long haul, 
efficiency of factory workers has been 
rising from 2 to 3 per cent a year. The 
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EVERY THREE 
MONTHS, STARTING | 
IN SEPTEMBER... OFFICIAL COST - OF - LIVING 


company, in recognizing the standard-. 
living factor, is compensating for thi 
efficiency rise. 


The formula used by General Motos 


however, is not expected to be wideh 
copied in its exact terms. Many oq. 


panies object to tying wages to the coy 


of living for the next two years. Als 
workers in most other manufacturiny 
industries would get only a 3-cent raig 


now, if the GM formula were applied J 
to them, because their wages have mor | 


than kept up with the cost of livin 
since 1940, ' 

The result, therefore, is that may 
other unions outside of autos will seek t 
avoid a literal application of the cost-f. 
living formula, at least for purposes ¢ 
a present raise. However, they probably 
will succeed, in many cases, in getting a 
increase of about 10 cents an hour, by 
arguing that the General Motors rai 
has established a pattern for the third 
round at about this figure. 

The detailed terms of the contra 
between General Motors and the Cl0 
United Auto Workers are as follows; 

The fotal raise, effective immediately, 
is 11 cents an hour. This is added to the 
hourly rate of the General Motors worker, 
which averages $1.50 in the Detroit-are 
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The accompanying chart shows 





wat wage formula will work. 
== 4 living-standard increase of 3 
cents an hour is part of the 11 cents. The 
3.cent increase is termed an annual im- 
| provement factor” designed to raise the 
cM worker's standard of living, to let 
him get ahead of the cost-of-living rise. 
snother raise of 3 cents, for the same 
Oges purpose, is to be granted a year from 
ae Presumably, the UAW will seek to 
make it an annual feature of later agree- 
dard. ‘ments when the new two-year contract 
for this expires in 1950 ° 
A cost-of-living raise of 8 cents 
| Motor, ‘makes up the balance of the original 11- 
wide ‘cent increase. General Motors determined 
'Y Cott F nat its employes were entitled to an 8- 
the cos ‘cent raise in order to compensate for the 
9 Alsy increased cost of living since 1940, as 
are. ‘measured by the consumers’ price index 
a Tals’ Ff the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
appli Quarterly adjustments in pay then 
Ve Mote F re to be made to keep it in line with 
fg the cost-of-living index. These adjust- 
ments will start in September and con- 
at many tinue everv three months during the two 
| seek years, The contract contains a table of 
Cae raises to be applied, according to the 
Pebath Elevel of the index. A rise in the index of 
etting a about 1 point will bring a pay raise ot 
hou, by cent an hour. There is no top limit on 
. £ the raises, 
“ei fh Pay cuts, however, will be applied by 
the same formula, 1 cent for approxi- 
contrat | mately each point of drop in the index, 
the C0 4.down to the floor provided for in the 
lows: agreement. This floor guarantees that 
ediateh, 90 cents of the original 11-cent raise will 
-d to the § De retained during the first year, regard- 
; worker fp less of what happens to prices. During the 
roles second year, this guaranteed base rate 
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goes up another 3 cents through the 


addition of the second standard-of-living 
increase. 

For example, as shown in the chart, 
the average GM auto-plant worker in the 
Detroit area received $1.50 an hour be- 
fore this agreement. He now gets a raise 
of 11 cents an hour, to $1.61. If the cost 
of living continues to go up, he will get 
further raises. As an example, if the 
price index should rise from its present 
level of 169.3 to 173 by September 1, 
this worker would have his rate increased 
3 cents more, to $1.64. Further price rises 
might take his pay up again in later 
quarters. When prices start to fall, how- 
ever, his pay slides down each quarter. 
But the rate cannot go below $1.56 an 
hour for this worker, during the first 
year. In the second year, his guaranteed 


NOT MORE THAN 
5 CENTS OF ORIG- 
1-CENT 


RAISE CAN BE 
TAKEN AWAY 








THE AGREEMENT: UAW‘S LIVINGSTON, JOHNSTONE; GM‘S ANDERSON, SEATON 
. .. for employers—a new standard to be considered 


—Acme 


base rate is to be $1.59, with the addition 
ot the living-standard raise. 

On wages, therefore, UAW won a new 
type of contract for the auto industry and 
it forced a wage pattern higher than the 
6-cent offer made earlier by Chrysler 
Corp. In return, UAW gave up some of 
its original demands. 

A “union shop” was one UAW pro- 
posal that was dropped. Instead, UAW 
took about the same form of union se- 
curity that it had in its expiring contract. 
It calls for a checkoff of union dues, as- 
sessments and initiation fees from the 
pay envelopes of employes who au- 
thorize the deduction in writing. 

Social-security demands also were 
dropped. The union had asked the com- 
pany to finance an insurance program 
for employes. The agreement provides 


MAY 29, 1949... 
BASE RATES ARE INCREASED 
3 CENTS AN HOUR, REGARDLESS 
OF INDEX 
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90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Milwaukee manufacturer’s trusted 
employee forges $100,000 in checks. 
Employer has a fidelity schedule bond, 
not blanket coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$100,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps’’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


REE 7 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,’ 
today. It may save you 
money! 





| AMERICAN Mororists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


i Please mail me my FREE copy of ‘‘29 Gaps ‘ 

| in Your Bridge to Security.” i 
TL ocahitd dues sc swke nn wine S's 

I NOE cicdic aces sess wisiesle ae oe en we Gers l 

| ee yr BONG... UME. 06005 ] 


Vevdston of. Kemper Jnsaance 
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that none of these demands be included 
in the present contract. If the National 
Labor Relations Board or the courts 
should order the corporation to bargain 
on the issue, however, a joint study of 
the entire issue will be made by the union 
and company. If the company should 
agree to any insurance plan, however, it 
would not become effective until the 
next agreement is signed, in May, 1950. 

Increased vacation pay was another 
demand eliminated in return for the pay 
raise. 

The consumers’ price index takes 
on special importance as a result of the 
decision to tie this contract to it as a 
measurement of living costs. This index 
in the past has been subject to contro- 
versy. Currently, officials of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are seeking more 
funds from Congress to improve its re- 
liability. With millions of dollars in pay 
possibly hinging upon a change of a sin- 
gle point in the index, BLS wants to 
double check its figures. 

Purpose of the index is to measure 
the actual price changes of about 200 
items bought by families of moderate and 
lower incomes in 34 cities. The index in- 
cludes food, rent, clothing, housefurnish- 
ings and various other expenses. 

Computing the index starts with a 
field survey of actual prices. Agents of 
the BLS go into grocery stores, beauty 
parlors, department stores and_ other 
shops each month. They have a list of 
products and services making up the 
typical budget. They check the price of 
each item on the list. Reports are con- 
solidated in Washington. 

An index figure for the month then is 
arrived at. The latest index figure is 169.3, 
with the base of 100 representing the 
average for 1935-1939. This means that 
the cost of living is 69.3 per cent above 
the 1935-39 average. The price of food 
has a lot to do with what happens to the 
index, since food represents more than 
40 per cent of the costs measured by the 
index. Food now is 107.9 per cent above 
the average for 1935-39. 

In applying the index to the Gen- 
eral Motors case, a comparison was made 
between the price level for 1940 and the 
latest official index reading of 169.3. The 
index stood at 100.2 in 1940. Thus, it 
has gone up about 69 per cent in that 
period. During the same time, General 
Motors reports, the corporation’s wages 
lagged behind the index, so that a raise of 
8 cents an hour now is required to re- 
store the purchasing power of 1940 for 
its workers. 

Controversy over the index and 
its use in fixing wage rates has been long 
drawn out. Employers prior to the war 
objected to using the index as a guide in 
raising pay. During the war, the Govern- 
ment pegged its “little steel” formula to 
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the index, and unions, in turn, protegs O part 


that the index was an inaccurate pic 


of actual costs. 


© the | 
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Tying wages to the cost of living hae crea 


been tried before in other industries }y, 
not by a corporation as large as Gener 
Motors. Parts of the oil industry expe 
mented with a cost-of-living bonus ple 
last year, but later converted it jy 
straight wage increases. BLS reports th 


about 8,000,000 workers are covere 
contracts that include some tie-up 
tween wages and prices, but usually 
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—Batchelor in New York Daily News 


“NEARER AND NEARER’ 


plans are not as detailed as the GM set 
Furthermore, these other plans do af 


include the General Motors provision 


a 3-cent annual raise to improve tk 
standard of living. 


INDUSTRY HESITANC 


TO USE GM FORMULA 


There is to be no headlong rush 
other industries to follow the Genes 
Motors cost-of-living formula in settli 
wage disputes. Employers and unitt 
generally are expected to continue to# 
just wages without tying them to a 
such sliding-scale system. 

Employers, for one thing, are bi 
tant to bind themselves to a plan til 
does not put a ceiling on pay increas 
If inflation continues, their liability woul 
be unlimited. Others want additional pj 
to be directly compensated for in high 
production. Another complaint is that te 
GM formula puts a floor under pay 
in a period of deflation. 

Union leaders are not eager to aly 
the formula because, in most indust 
wages have risen faster than living 
This is shown in the table on page® 
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F part of the GM formula basing most of 
the third-round raise on the advance of 
B living costs since 1940 provides an in- 
S crease of 8 cents an hour tor General 
Motors employes. However, this portion 
of the GM formula, which gives a total 
' immediate raise of 11 cents, will not help 
workers in other major industries. Work- 
ers outside of autos have received more 
in pay raises since 1940 than the 69 per 
cent increase that has occurred in living 
F costs since that time. Thus, if the plan 
were applied literally, these other workers 
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—Cargill in Bradford Era 


‘YOU CAN‘T BRUSH OFF JOHN L.’ 


Snow would be entitled to only a 3-cent 
raise to improve their standard of living. 
| labor strategy, therefore, is likely 
to call for applying the 11l-cent raise in 
pthe General Motors settlement as a pat- 
F tern for other big industries, regardless ot 
how the company arrived at the total. 
sLabor argues that, in the past, when a 
|big industry or company fixed the amount 
pof its increase, many other firms copied 
jit without regard to the exact cost-of- 
living position of their employes in re- 
lation to past raises. 

Other settlements are being reached 
at about the 10-cent mark. CIO Pack- 
singhouse Workers took the original 9- 
cent offer of the meat industry, after a 
long and costly strike. CIO Farm Equip- 
ment Workers got raises of 9 to 13 cents 
trom Deere & Co. A 10-cent raise was 
given by the American Car and Foundry 
Co. in St. Louis to three AFL unions and 
the independent Machinists. 

_In other industries, here is how the 
situation is shaping up: 

Electrical equipment. When General 
Motors gave the ll-cent raise to its 
electrical division workers, in an agree- 


#erent with the CIO Electrical Workers, 


ther companies in the industry had a 
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Market Advantages That build profits 


You get solid support from a rich, 
compact... and vigorously grow- 
ing... local market when you 
“make it in Massachusetts”. The 
Bay State is sixth in value of retail 
sales per capita . . . first in value of 
savings deposits. And from 1940- 
1947, Massachusetts’ population 
increased 12.9%...nearly half 
again the rate of the nation as a 
whole. 

Within a 500 mile radius of 
Massachusetts the population takes 
home 54% of the nation’s wages 
..- deposits 72% of the savings 
...accounts for over 40% of the 
total value of retail sales. In addi- 
tion, 70% of Canadian retail sales 
are made within this area. 


As to shipping — most of Amer- 
ica’s principal markets can be 
reached in two days by rail — 
Boston to Baltimore is an overnight 
truck haul — and Boston is the 
nearest major American port to 
Europe, Brazil and Argentina. 





Massachusetts also offers you the famed skill 
and cooperativeness of its Yankee Craftsman 
plus the finest research facilities in the nation. 
Write for “An Open 
Book” — 50 pages of 
facts and figures. Mas- 
sachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commis- 
sion, S-Rm 407U, State 


House, Boston 33, Mass. 





SACHUSETTS Gives You All Three: 


1. SKILLED, COOPERATIVE LABOR 
2. UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
3. CLOSENESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 


















































Did Ne forged seer 


Hope he hasn’t forgotten them, especially CPL— 
Comprehensive Personal Liability—the low-cost 
policy which for as little as $10 a year (or $25 for 
three years) gives $10,000 protection to a man and 
his family if they cause injury to anyone while 
playing golf, hunting, fishing . . . in fact while 
pursuing any sport or personal av*‘vity. 

And whether at home or CPL protects 
against property damage or injury to tradesmen, 
workmen or others the year round! 

For only a few cents a day the CPL Policy pays: 
(1) Medical expenses up to $250 per person in- 
jured; (2) all costs of legal defense; (3) claims 
or judgments. 

Don’t forget CPL. See our agent or your broker 
today about this popular, inexpensive protection, 
Then enjoy your vacation with peace of mind, 


f AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Advances in Living Costs | 
And Factory Pay 


General Motors formula for gearing 
wage increases to the rise in living | 
costs is not likely to be followed gep. 
erally by other manufacturing indys. 
tries for reasons shown in the follow. | 
ing table. Only workers in the auto 
industry would benefit from such 
formula if it were applied t industry. 
wide averages. That is because Wages 
in other industries have risen more 
than the 69 per cent advance that has 
occurred in living costs since 1949, 
Wages in autos have not advanced 
proportionately as much as wages in 
other industries because they were 
higher than others in 1940 


Per Cent 
Rise of cost of living since 1940: 69 | 


Rise of straight-time hourly earnings 
of factory workers since 1940: 























Iron and steel 80.7 | 
Electrical machinery 79.5 | 
Automobiles 6] 
Shipbuilding 78.9 | 
Nonferrous metals 814 
Lumber and basic products —_ 103] | 
Stone, clay and glass = 
Textile-mill products 127 
Chemicals and allied products 87 ; 
Petroleum and coal products 726 | 
Rubber products 82.8 | 
Soft coal ( Northern rate ) 90.2 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor 








possible third-round pattern. The othe 
big companies in the industry previous) 
had refused to grant increases on th 
ground that they would be inflationay 
The GM settlement forced a reopening 
of wage talks. 

Coal. The GM_ increase _probabl 
helped John L. Lewis in his current ne 
gotiations with the hard-coal industy 
But here, as in soft coal, Mr. Lewis ap 
parently is aiming chiefly this time at: 
higher royalty payment by operators t 
his welfare fund. Mr. Lewis presumabl 
will want more money in the pay e& 
velopes, too. 

Shipping. An injunction appears to le 
the last hope of Government officials i 
attempts to avert a ClO strike agai’ 
shipping firms, set for June 15. The GM 
pattern may assist in working out th 
wage angle, but the main stumblig 
block is the union demand for continu: 
tion of its hiring hall, for control of et 
ployment in the industry. Managemett 
holds this is a violation of the Tat 
Hartley Act. 

Steel. The auto settlement might brig 
a cost-of-living raise to steelworkers # 
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the event the cost of living continues! 
rise. When steel firms turned down a p! 
raise in April, they left the door opi 
slightly for a possible raise later in thee 





year, if inflation continues. 
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> m 
» tax purposes - it makes the June 15 date 


> so important. 


Many married persons with incomes 
that fall in the middle and upper 
brackets will want at this time to file 
revised declarations of estimated tax 
on their 1948 incomes. Tax savings can 
result from filing new declarations on 
or before June 15. 

Unmarried persons and those whose 
taxes are fully paid by withholding get 
less of a break. It is the chance offered to 
aried persons to split their income tor 


lax forms for use in figur- 
‘ing ; evised declarations are being mi tiled 
now to taxpayers owing quarterly install- 
' ments. These forms also can be obtained 


| from collectors of internal revenue, if not 
‘received by mail. 


The form reproduced at the bottom of 
| this page furnishes an example of the 
method used in estimating tax — 
the new law. This is an example of a 
married man receiving $12,000 a oa 
and having two dependents besides his 
wife. Persons over the age of 65 and blind 
‘persons get added savings, too, because 


the new tax law. 


Whe should make revised tax decla- 
rations by June 15? 

Any married person with income of more 

than $6,900, part of which is withheld 

from his salary or wages for taxes, should 

file an amended declaration if he had to 

make a quarterly payment with his orig- 


Final declaration in March. Income split- 


ting and lower tax rates usually will 
result in requirement of a smaller quar- 
terly payment in June. Similarly, a mar- 
ried person who has income not subject 
to withholding, such as dividends, rent, 


' fees, etc., usually will lower his quarterly 


payments by revising his tax estimate 
and filing an amended declaration by 
June 15, 


ABOUT TAXPAYERS’ TASK FOR JUNE 15 


Will unmarried persons need to re- 
declare? 

Yes. In many instances they will get tax 
savings because of the $100 increase in 
exemptions—from $500 to $600—and be- 
cause of lower tax rates under the new 
law. But the saving of an unmarried per- 
son often will be small compared with 
that of a married taxpayer who splits in- 
come with his wife for tax purposes. 
And in some cases an unmarried person 
will find his quarterly payments are in- 
creased, because withholding rates were 
reduced May 1. 


Who gets increased exemptions? 
Everybody gets an increase of $100 in 
the value of each exemption claimed. In 
addition, a taxpayer gets an added ex- 
emption of $600 if he or his wife has 
reached the age of 65 by the end of this 
year. That means two more exemptions, 
or an added $1,200 if both are 65. Also, 
there is another exemption of $600 for a 
taxpayer if he or his wife is blind. These 
added exemptions cannot be claimed, 
however, on the basis of age or blindness 
of dependents other than wives and 
husbands. 


Must joint declarations be filed by 
husband and wife? 

Yes, if they are to take advantage of the 
new income splitting. husband and 
wife make separate declarations, they 
cannot split their incomes for tax pur- 
poses when filing. But they still can make 
final returns jointly, reflecting income 
splitting at that time. 


Suppose separate declarations were 
made in March? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue recently 

ruled that husbands and wives may file 

amended declarations jointly even though 

their declarations made 


original were 





separately, or even though only one of 
them made a declaration in March. 


Suppose a wife has income, too? 

The tax saving trom income splitting is 
lessened if both husband and wife have 
incomes. And where their incomes are 
about equal, there is little or no saving 
from splitting incomes. But each of them 
gets some advantages from the increased 
exemptions and the lower tax rates. 


Must declarations always be revised? 
No. A taxpayer need not file an amended 
declaration if his March 15 declaration 
called for no quarterly payment and if 
he will owe no installment on June 15 
under the new law. In fact, he does not 
have to revise his declaration even though 
his June 15 installment would be reduced 
by doing so. A taxpayer can. continue to 
make the quarterly payments shown on 
his old declaration, even though this re- 
sults in overpayment, and get a refund 
after his final return is filed in 1949 on 
1948 income. 


How are new declarations figured? 
The revised Form 1040-ES, for making 
declarations of estimated tax under the 
new law, has complete details on how to 
revise tax estimates. This form also has 
a work sheet for calculations (see illustra- 
tion). There also is a tax table for those 
with income of not more than $5,000 who 
take the standard deduction, and a table 
for combined normal tax and_ surtax. 
Savings under the new law result from 
use of the work sheet on Form 1040-ES. 
Copies of revised declarations should be 
plainly marked “Amended.” One third of 
the estimated tax above the total to be 
withheld must be paid when the revised 
forms are mailed to collectors by June 15. 
The remaining installments are due Sept. 
15, 1948, and Jan. 15, 1949. 





TAX COMPUTATION SCHEDULE—FOR TAXPAYERS NOT USING TAX TABLE 





3 Suberact line 2 trom line 1 


Enter your exemptions ($600 for each exemptior 


1 Enter amount of Adjusted Gross Income expected in 1948 Citem 6, page 1, Form 1040) 

2 Enter DEDUCTIONS (if deductions are itemized, enter the total of such deductions, if adjusted gre oss income Clic 1¢ 1, above) i is 
$5,000 or more and deductions are nor itemized, encer the standard deduction of $1 ,000 or 10 percent of line 1, above, which- 
ever 1s the lesser or $500 if chis 1s the separate declaration of a married person). 


Enter che difference here 


Subtract line 4 from line 3 





This is your Net Income.-........-.--. 





. see Instruction 1] relaring co additional exemper 


4 00000 
NS : /4,.000 00 
ons tor age and blindness)... O90 


| 
Eorer difference here sakewon s$620 20 
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? (a) It amount entered on line 6 1s not over $400, enter 17% ft 
(6) It amount entered on line 6 1s over $400 but not over $100, 000, enrer $63 plus 12% « ‘of the excess over - en Bates oie 
(c) It amount entered on line 6 ts over $100,000, enter $12,020 plus 9.75% of the excess over $100,000 Rpaasan | 

& Subtract line 7 from line 6 — Enter this estimated tax here and as stem } of your Declaration on other side._..-...-.--.-----2+----- 


Lines 6, 7, and 8 should be filled in ONLY by a single person or a married person sailing a onattiele declaration 
6 Use the tax rates below to figure your tentative wouiel 


tax on amount shown t in line 5 


® of that amount 











'G 


10 Use the cax rates below co figure your tentative tax on amount shown in line 9 
i 3 If amount entered on line 10 is not over $400, enter 17% 


{13 Muluply amount on line 12 by two 


= 9 to 13 should be filled in ONLY if this is a joint declaration of husband and wife 
9 Enter here one-half of amount on line 5. above. ....._. 


of that amount.. 


(6) If amount entered on line 10 1s over $400 but not over $100, 000, enter $63 plus 12% “of the excess ove er $400... 
If amount entered on line 10 is over $100,000, enter $12,020 plus 9.75% of the excess over $100,000. . 


12 Subtract line 1) trom line 10 Enter the difference here...... a 
Enter this estimated tax here and as item 1 of your dailies on tii S55 1s AS ZS 


re eee 

wf ae 

$. ——_—_—— | _—__ 
ieee 300\00 
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cesses 


(Sample showing computation for married man with two dependents, who expects an adjusted gross income of $12, 7,000) 
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Retail trade is at the highest rate on 
record as consumer incomes con- 
tinue to grow. 

Department-store sales jumped to 
323, a new record, on the indicator 
below for the week ended May 22. 
Sales for May, based upon the first 
three weeks, are well ahead of the 
December peak of 303 and the 
April level of 299 on the Federal 
Reserve index. Average for the first 
quarter was only 284. 

Retail-store sales in April bulged to 
a rate of $129,000,000,000 per 
year, 2 per cent above March, 1 per 
cent above their December peak. 

Stimulus to spending has come from 
several sources. Government spend- 
ing recently approved by Congress 
for national defense and foreign aid 
caused a fear of shortages to spread 
among consumers. The cut in with- 
holding taxes, effective May 1, put 
more money into consumers’ pock- 
ets. Third-round wage gains have 
gradually added to incomes. 

Stores selling durable goods had sales 
at a rate of $33,500,000,000 per 
year in April, 5 per cent above 
March, 4 per cent above December. 

Soft-goods sales rose to $95,500,- 
000,000 per year, slightly above 
March and the peak in December. 

Incomes are moving up again. 

The tax cut adds $5,000,000,000 per 
year to personal incomes, 

Employment is to reach a peak of 
over 61,000,000 this summer, at 
least 1,000,000 above 1947’s peak. 

The wage increase of 11 cents an 
hour granted by General Motors to 
auto workers tends to speed up 
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wage settlements and to increase- 
the general wage level in durable- 
goods industries. Third-round gains 
so far average only 2.4 cents an 
hour for workers in machinery in- 
dustries, 2.8 in nonferrous metals, 
about 3 in building materials. 
Total pay rolls will rise $2,200,000,- 
000 per year in manufacturing 
alone if third-round gains, averag- 
ing only 4 cents so far, increase to 
11 cents. They will rise perhaps 
$5,000,000,000 for all industry if 
construction, trade, Government, 
finance and other employer groups 
also pay 11 cents. 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


get a lift for a while as incomes rise, 
repeating the experience in 1947. 
In the third quarter of 1947, pe 
capita personal income, after taxes 
and after adjustment for the jp. 
crease in cost of living, rose above 
the second quarter. By the first quar- 
ter of 1948, however, rising prices 
had wiped out most of the gain. 

Production, meanwhile, is unable to 
expand much above present rates, 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
96.8 per cent in the week ended 
May 29, highest since March 15, 

Factory output fell to 199.5 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
May 22. The monthly peak was 20] 
in February. 

Prices, as a result, are rising. 

The cost of living, as shown in the 
top chart, rose to a new high in 
April, 30 per cent above January, 
1946; 69.3 per cent above 1935-39, 
Food prices are almost back to the 
January peak. Apparel, rent, fuel 
and housefurnishings are above it. 

Wholesale prices are only | per cent 
below their January peak. 

Basic commodity prices are nearly 9 
per cent below their January peak on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index. 
This, however, is due to the large 
weight of farm products in the in- 
dex. Nonfarm commodities average 
much closer to their January peak. 

The pattern of business activity so 
far in 1948 has been somewhat like 
that in the first half of 1947. In both 
periods, production and retail sales 
began to decline but recovered 






























































































































Real income of consumers, in a sharply as new inflationary forces 
downtrend since 1945, is likely to made themselves felt. 
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PICNIC ON THE BOAT,” by Stevan Dohanos, Number 17 in the series “‘Home Life in America,” by noted American illustrators. 


Bee bel Ones. ENJOY it 


il In this home-loving land of ours... in this America of kindli- 

ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance ... perhaps no 

beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 

to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 

And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 


heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 3 
























“—The investigation of nature is an infinite pasture-ground”—t. H. HUXLEY 









Food—ours to have and to hold 


QUICK-FROZEN or in cans, dried or powdered. processed or 
in bulk, foods can now be kept fresh and flavorful from har- 
vest to harvest... or longer. 

For this we can thank research ... and better materials. 

There’s nitrogen, for example, that protects the flavor 
and nutritional values of packaged foods. It is also used to 
protect delicate foods . . . butter and vegetable oils . . . keep- 
ing them sweet and free from undesirable odors. 

Plastic-lined cans resist food acids and alkalies for months 
on end. They eliminate all contact with metal... and thus 
serve as an added guard against flavor contamination. 
Plastic-treated milk bottle hoods keep pouring surfaces ster- 
ile-clean ... and new plastic containers, tough and pliable, 
“seal in” food’s flavor and freshness. 


Stainless steel, too, easily cleaned and sterilized. gives us 





BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS «© NATIONAL CARBONS © ACHESON ELECTRODES © EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BarTeries 
LINDE NITROGEN © LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PReEST-O-LITE ACETYLENE © PYROFAX GaAs 
ELECTROVET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES © SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CH ALS 


Products of Divisions and Units include 


spoilage-free tanks, vats, hoppers, filters and great kettles 
that help prepare and process food for our use. 

The people of Union Carbide produce many materials 
essential to the growing, handling and preservation of 
foods. They also produce hundreds of other materials for 
the use of science and industry, thus helping maintain 


American leadership in meeting the needs of mankind. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illustrated booklet, “Prod- 
ucts and Processes.” which shows how science and industry use 


UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Guses and Plastics. 


Unrton CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC} NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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Higher stock prices already 
show up in business attitude. 
More practical effects of market 
upturn are expected later. 

if bull market continues, as 
Wall Street expects, business 
may find vast new source of 
funds in stock issues. 

Business then could rely more 
on equity capital, less on loans 
and retained profits. But stock 
prices have to rise more to assure 
such a shift. 














The turn upward in prices of com- 
mon stocks already shows signs of 
influencing trends in business and 
finance. A strong market in securities 
has a definite effect upon business 
sentiment. A strong market, too, has 
the practical effect of making it easier 
to get money for working capital and 
for expansion. 

There is a dominance of professional 
opinion in Wall Street that the rise in 
‘prices of common stocks is not a flash 
in the pan. Instead, the feeling is that the 
stock market may be just getting back 
in step with the general inflation after 
being out of step since the latter part of 


1946. 












New capital is to become more 

readily available if the rise in stock prices 

Is is maintained. In the last two vears, in- 
; dustry, needing capital in record amounts, 
Ks has drawn heavily upon its own earnings. 
or Also, it has turned more and more to 


in banks and insurance companies for loans. 
If and when stocks can readily be sold 
to the public, at prices regarded by man- 
a agement as favorable, there will be new 
sources for capital to carry forward ex- 
pansion plans or to begin new ventures. 

The record shows how stock issues 
have diminished in importance as a 
source of business capital. 


. 
i In 1929, at the top of the last peace- 
y time boom, stock issues accounted for 


$5,900,000,000 of the $8,000,000,000 
total of new corporate security issues. 
Bond issues that vear amounted to $2.- 
_ 100,000,000, 

| In 1947, with another boom going on, 
the total of new corporate issues was only 
$4,700,000,000, of which $3,500,000,000 
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BULL MARKET: AID TO FINANCING 


Reported from NEW YORK 


was in bonds and only $1,200,000,000 
in stocks. 

In early 1948, stocks have represented 
even a smaller portion of new corporate 
issues. Of a total of $1,471,000,000 in 
the first three months of the year, bonds 


only $249,000,000. 

Thus, even though bond sales have 
kept up with the boom, the total of new 
corporate issues is running far below that 
of the last boom period. The answer is 
found in the stock market, which until 
recently has been in the doldrums. 

Retained earnings and loans have been 
called upon to take up the slack. The 
Commerce Department has estimated 
that corporations in 1947 used $10,100,- 
000,000 of retained profits and $3,500,- 
(00,000 of loans and mortgages to help 
finance their expansion programs. 

With the current uptrend in stock 
prices, there is widespread feeling in 
Wall Street that there is to be a gradual 















shift in the composition of business 
financing. 
What most observers foresee is a 


diminishing reliance on retained earnings 
and loans, with corporations shifting more 
and more to public sales of securities. 
These new issues, if they come, are ex- 
pected to be largely in bonds at first, 
with a gradual turn to stock issues later. 

This forecast assumes that the upswing 
in stock prices continues. If the market 
falls off again, no great volume of new 
stock issues is to be expected. 

Here is the consensus on the corporate 
financing outlook: 

Stocks are expected, assuming the 
market improvement is maintained, to 
come into their own again as a means of 
raising new capital. 

This, as most Wall Street observers see 
it, is the long-term prospect. Stock prices 
are not right yet for big-scale selling of 
new issues. Also, it takes time to prepare 
new issues for the market. To handle any 





—Charles Phelps Cushing 


SECURITIES BEING CLEARED TO INVESTORS 
... in February, the ‘‘ground swell’; in May, the bulls 

















































STATE HOUSE «+ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Some H 


Thoughts about 


| INDIANA 









While You’re 


I 
! Enjoying the 
) Summer... 


*%& With vacations cutting in, you 
probably won’t decide during the 
summer to move to or build in 
Indiana. But that needn’t keep you 
from thinking about it. In fact, 
it’s a pretty good time for some 
careful consideration. 

We can’t advance all the argu- 
ments here, but we might mention 
some worth thinking about. For 
example: (1) Indiana is close to 
raw materials and to markets; (2) 
the labor situation is unusually 
good, thanks to sound leadership 
on both sides; (3) the State has 
no bonded indebtedness and im- 
poses no penalty on progress. 
Send for the free booklet . . . read 
the Indiana industrial story .. . 
and decide at leisure that Indiana 
offers you a fine place to locate. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


4\  & Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
syourseaion \ Get the Facts 


Industria 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . . DEPT. U-38 
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heavy volume of new issues, investment 
houses will have to expand their staffs, 
which are smaller now than they have 
been for years. Some shifting to stock 
issues is possible in the next few weeks, 
but heavy offerings are unlikely before 
the end of 1948. 

This outlook for better selling condi- 
tions ahead goes for both common stocks 
and preferred stocks. That, at’ least, is 
the majority view in Wall Street. 

Bonds have improved in demand 
since the upturn in stocks, and most fore- 
casts are for still better demand in the 
future. For issues now being planned 
for public offering, there is lively com- 
petition among investment bankers. 

Insurance companies and other big in- 
vestors still have cash in big amounts 
awaiting investment opportunities. Thus, 
corporations with good records of earn- 
ings are not expected to have any diffi- 
culty in selling their bonds. 

Under market conditions that prevailed 
since 1946, corporations found a tax ad- 
vantage in borrowing rather than in sell- 
ing stock. For tax purposes, interest paid 
to a bondholder can be deducted from 
the corporation’s earnings as an expense 
of doing business. In many cases, thus, 
corporations can borrow at 3 per cent, 
deduct the interest charge from taxable 
earnings, and come out with a net interest 
outlay of less than 1.9 per cent. 

On the other hand, when a corporation 
raises money by issuing stock, it gets no 
such tax benefit. The corporate tax ap- 
plies to all earnings, whether they are re- 
tained in the corporation or distributed to 
stockholders. 

Until stock prices are favorable enough 
to offset this tax disadvantage, many 
companies issuing securities probably will 
continue to rely chiefly on bonds. Thus, 
any important shift from bonds to stocks 
probably will have to wait for further 
improvement in stock prices, and even 
then the increase in stock offerings is 
likely to come gradually. 

Back of the rise in stock prices, as 
explained by most market authorities, has 
been a belated awakening among in- 
vestors that there were some bargains to 
be had in stocks. That is given as the 
principal factor in the recent uptrend. 

Corporate earnings are at record levels, 
but that fact has not been reflected in 
stock prices. There appears to be a grow- 
ing impression that, as business expansion 
programs are completed, companies will 
pay out a larger proportion of their profits 
to stockholders in dividends. That has led 
some investors to the conclusion that 
stocks at current prices would be a good 
buy even if earnings should be substan- 
tially reduced in the period ahead. 

One of the country’s leading invest- 
ment bankers acted on such a view back 
in March after looking over a number of 











—U. S. Steel 


PLANT EXPANSION 


. from a strong market, strong suppor 


corporation reports. He noted the co 


trast between high profits shown for som 
companies and the low quotations am 
stocks of the same companies, He cf 
cluded that, even if profits were cat i 


half, the stocks of some of these con: 


panies would be bargains. 


Accordingly, he bought 200 addition 
shares of stock in each of the mani 


companies of which he was a directw 
Since then, these shares have risen abo 


20 per cent, The owner is holding af 


He expects a further rise, as well as: 
substantial return in dividends. 


This banker’s attitude is typical of ox 
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—Duffy in Baltimore Sw 


‘BOILING AGAIN’ 
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D REPON 


Your safe may be robbed 


Bs. all 
Your premises may be damaged 


Cant S7 70/0 Curglary 


, 
> 


BUT he can stop 
burglary Zosses./ 


O matter how strong a lock is, 

there is always someone who 
can break it ... no matter how 
high a fence is . . . someone can 
climb over it. But even with the 
current high rate of crime, your 
company can protect itself against 


loss due to burglary or theft. Your 





Insurance Agent knows how to give 
your company maximum coverage 
against such losses with a minimum 
of premium outlay. There is a 
USF&G agent in your community 
who will be glad to see you, without 
obligation, at your convenience. 


Consult him today! 





“Consult your Insurance 
Agent or Broker 





U.S. F.& G. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer.” 
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FOR INDUSTRY 


BY 


From Cory Corporation, Chi- 
cago, came these specifications 
for a GLASS coffeemaker bow]: 
(1) superior heat resisting glass 
(2) quality selection (3) close 
tolerances (4) quantity produc- 
tion (5) an oblique cut-off and 
finished edge (6) clean cut 
striping and stencilling. 






Dunbar has filled all of these re- 
quirements with the result that 
Cory Corporation has been able 
to introduce a unique, automa- 
tic, GLASS coffee making serv- 
ice far ahead of anything in its 
field today. 


DO YOU HAVE A PROBLEM 
GLASS MIGHT SOLVE? 


Call on Dunbar, America’s most versatile 
glass factory, to see if molded glass, either 
lime crystal or heat resisting, can improve 
your product. We'll be glad to share our 37 
years of “glass know-how” with you. 
Write for Dunbar’s brochure 
U-A on 
‘“‘Industrial Glass’ 


Qiinber Glaws Conporation 


DUNBAR, WEST VIRGINIA 
New York Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles 
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scribed as a“ground swell” of latent de- 
mand for securities. 

That change in view was apparent in 
a lively and widespread demand in Feb- 
ruary for a $115,000,000 stock issue of 
the Gulf Oil Corp. Then, in March, an 
issue of Detroit Edison brought out a 
flood of orders. One portion of that issue, 
450,000 shares, sold out in half an hour. 

Then came the gradual rise in prices 
of existing issues that led to the big spurt 
in mid-May. 

A bull market of long duration is 
being forecast now by most professional 
observers in Wall Street. They think the 
investing and speculating public has 
found new confidence in the business 
outlook. The heavy volume of orders in 
brokerage houses has recalled the hectic 
period of the late 20s, though the present 
mood is not so frenzied as during that 
era. 

Many stock buyers appear to be mak- 
ing allowances for spotty business condi- 
tions. A business slip here and there in 
the period ahead is not expected by Wall 
Street to have much effect on the market. 

Market experts, generally speaking, are 
ruling out the idea of a general business 
recession this year. 

Market men insist boom-and-bust dan- 
gers are not in sight. The market is large- 
ly on a cash basis. The Government re- 
quires margins of at least 75 per cent on 
stock purchases, and there is little likeli- 
hood that this requirement will be eased 
any time soon. 

Selling of foreign-owned securities is 
on a moderate scale. A few months ago, 
there was a threat to the market in the 
dumping of foreign holdings to raise U. S. 
dollars. The dollar problem now is being 
eased by the Marshall Plan. 

This forecast of a continuing strong 
market, however, is not unanimous. Some 
authorities doubt that the market will be 
able to maintain its gains. It is argued that 
the force of buying is not yet sufficient 
to keep the market steady in the face of 
selling to take profits. Also, some say that 
buying still is too selective to make for 
a really vigorous bull market. 

The prevailing view, however, is 
that a long and gradual recovery of the 
market is in prospect. 

According to this view, the time is not 
far away when new stock issues will be 
restored as a major source of corporate 
funds. However, for many companies, 
stock prices still have a long way to rise 
before new stock issues will be as attrac- 
tive as the low-interest loans that still 
can be had from banks and insurance 
companies. 

Question is whether investors and 
speculators now are ready to stay in the 
market long enough to produce a real 
recovery. Predominant opinion in Wall 
Street is that they are. 
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as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT file a debt claim atter 
Ang. 8, 1948. against the property of 
B individuals, where this property was 
) seized by the U.S. as alien property 
Between Dec. 18, 1941, and Dec. 31, 
) 1946, The Attorney General sets this 

deadline for American citizens, residents 
Sand corporations, except in cases where 
earlier deadlines have been announced. 


YOU CAN apply to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue before July 15 for 
permission to change your income tax 
S accounting period so that you can file 
a joint tax return with your wife or hus- 
hand. The new tax law requires that 
husbands and wives have the same fiscal- 
vear or calendar-year accounting periods 
to make joint returns and thus take ad- 
i vantage of income splitting. The Com- 
’ missioner announces procedures to follow 
in applying on Form 1128 for changes 
in accounting periods 
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» YOU CAN sometimes sign a_three- 
Svear contract with the union that has 
‘been certified as collective-bargaining 
representative of employes in your plant 
‘that will bar another election at the re- 
) quest of a challenging union during that 
‘period. The National Labor Relations 
' Board, which usually considers two years 
» as the reasonable duration for such a con- 
tract, decides in one case that this period 

may be extended to three years where 

the custom of an industry runs to lengthy 
© contracts. 





* * 


© YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 
fail to use butyl-type synthetic rubber 
>in making some medium-sized bus and 
truck inner tubes. The Commerce De- 
_ partment amends its rubber-control order 
)to make mandatory the use of butyl by 
‘manufacturers of these tubes. At the same 
5 time, inventory restrictions on general- 
"purpose synthetic rubber are removed. 


YOU CAN, as an American traveler, 
ring into the U.S. duty-free an addi- 
tional $300 worth of goods purchased 
pabroad. The Secretary of Treasury an- 
jnounced that customs collectors have 
)een instructed to put into effect this 
»special duty exemption, which is in 












Saddition to the usual $100 exemption. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


and administrative decisions: 


In accordance with a law recently ap- 
proved by the President, the new exemp- 
tion may be taken once in six months bv 
Americans returning from trips of 12 days 
or more, 


YOU CANNOT fail to treat as ordi- 
nary income, for income fax purposes, 
the amounts received for use of equip- 
ment that you rent with an option to 
buy. The U.S. Tax Court rules that 
such amounts are rental and are taxable 
as ordinary income, 


* * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge em- 
ployes for acting together for their mu- 
tual aid or protection even though no 
union activity is involved. A circuit court 
of appeals upholds NLRB in ordering re- 
instatement of two salesmen fired for 
writing a letter to their supervisors com- 
plaining about frequent changing of cash- 
iers on whom the salesmen depended for 
information. The court decided the sales- 
men were Carrying on concerted activities 
protected by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


YOU CAN obtain a larger loan on the 
wheat that you raise this year than was 
offered by the Government last vear. The 
Department of Agriculture announces 
interim terminal-loan rates on 1948-crop 
wheat, amounting to 17 cents a bushel 
more than the final terminal-loan rates 
on the 1947 crop. 


x x *% 


YOU CAN disregard the voluntary 
grain-conservation agreement that the 
Government recently proposed for the 
baking industry. The Department of Agri- 
culture announces it is withdrawing this 
proposal because less than 20 per cent 
of the individual bakers who were asked 
about the proposal expressed willingness 
tc enter into the voluntarv agreement. 


YOU CAN get information from the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., regard- 
ing a German process for commercial 
production of phosphate fertilizer. The 
fertilizer is made by calcining rock phos- 
phate with sodium salts and silica. Three 
reports on the subject are offered for sale 


by OTS. 





Conclusions expressed in 
courts and Government bureaus. 
many facts which, 
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these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
In making their decisions, courts and 
for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wortp 
EPORT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 


bureaus consider 





HOW TO KEEP 
PROSPECTS 
REMINDED 


GIVE “AUTOPOINT”’ 
IMPRINTED PENCILS 


These are just a few of the famous . 
“Aatopoint” Pencils with “GRIP- “5 95 fie 
TILE” tips that won’t let leads pgetail 
wobble, turn or fall out... the 
trouble-free writing tools ac- 
knowledged “best” of all mechan- 
ical pencils. 

With your name or slogan im- 
printed, they are business gifts your 
prospects and customers won't 
soon forget. Beautifully styled, 
handsomely finished, there’s an 
“Auropoint” Pencil at a price you 
can afford to pay. Send coupon 
for catalog and quantity prices. 


Give Instant Action 
“Autopoint”’ Index 


Press just one key and 
index flips back to 
alphabetical page 
on which to enter 
names, phone 
, ot mbers, 

ata, etc. 
DP T's in: 
dex cards can be withdrawn and 
replaced easily. 100 extra 3" x 5” 
memo sheets in base. Beautifull 
finished in walnut or black. Wit 
your name imprinted, it’s bound 
to be a real sales booster. 















1eact warn 
BETTER PENCILS 
Fit any Pocket . . . Every Pocketbook 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. USN.6 
1801 Fester Avenue, Chicago 48, Illinsis 
**Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company 
ini le aes Sa ena —— 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. USN-6 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, lil. 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on: 
O “‘Autopoint” IMPRINTED PENCILS 
OD “Autopoint” Instant Action INDEX 
O Have Salesman call 


Combany NGM... ccccccccvcese ebeaceeveeeus 
EET CCPL TOE CEE ETE CCE 
Ciiiesicencsdecdes pe SR axewxaes 
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You, too, can cut costs up to 





National Mechanized Accounting! 





In hundreds of the country’s leading banks, 
this remarkable National Multiple-Purpose 
Accounting Machine cuts figure-costs and 
speeds accounting production. But banks 
are not the only concerns to profit by the 
mechanization of their accounting. Busi- 
nesses of every type are reporting savings 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


of up to 30% after mechanizing their account- 
ing with Nationals. Savings which often 
paid for the whole National installation in 
the first year. No wonder so many busi- 
nesses are turning to National! Have your 
local National representative show you what 
you can gain by mechanizing your accounting. 


REGISTER COMPANY, 


/ with 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Taxpayers--Ssome of them--can look forward to additional relief. That 
‘pelief once was scheduled for this year, but now it is unlikely until 1949. 

Technical changes proposed by the House Ways and Means Committee are the 
means of providing additional relief. They deal mostly with tax regulations. 

New tax rules, as drawn, generally favor the taxpayer, not the Treasury. 

Revenue loss, when rules are adopted, would be about $400,000,000 a year. 
That is a sign that tax regulations are to be relaxed, not tightened. 

Chances of changing the rules this year have received a setback. Treasury 
objects vigorously to a few of the 80 proposed changes, and that objection is 
enough to kill enthusiasm in the Senate. Republican Senators do not want to 
inject any new tax disputes in the forthcoming political campaign at this date. 








Proposed changes still deserve study. They show how tax policy is going. 
A point to remember is that adoption of new rules is almost certain, sometime. 

Stock options to employes are due to be taxed more lightly. Congress 
wanted to tax them almost as capital gains. Treasury objected to this, but the 
Treasury does not oppose a rule change that would tax options less severely. 

Basic idea is that company employes should be given more incentive. 

Family partnerships also will be easier to establish under proposed rules. 

Estate tax law is due for considerable change, all in favor of taxpayers. 

What the House bill intends is to clarify tax laws so they can be more 
easily administered. One aim is to reduce lawsuits over taxes. In the process 
taxpayers are treated more leniently, are less likely to sue or to be sued. 











Corporations stand to get two big breaks under suggested rule changes. 
Operating losses, when used for carry-backs or carry-forwards, could include 
items not now allowed. Treasury also would be required to prove that a surplus 
ig improperly accumulated before applying penalties under Section 102. 

Treasury officials think the House bill goes too far on both points. 


Other tax proposals of interest to business include these points: 

Carry-over would extend for five years, instead of two years. Carry-back, 
however, would be shortened from two years to one year. 

Corporate liquidations would be eased, so far as taxes go. The bill would 
allow corporations to dispose of their assets before liquidation without recog- 
nizing any gain or loss for tax purposes. But liquidation must be planned. 

Farmers also are given some easier tax treatment. Soil-conservation cost 
could be treated as an expense, instead Of aS a capital investment. Cost then 
could be deducted for tax purposes, resulting in a lower tax on income. 

Dobson rule, which gives U.S. Tax Court virtually final authority to make 
findings of fact, would be repealed. That would make tax appeals easier. 

These changes are doubtful for this year, but they will come some day. 








Tariff policy is almost certain to reappear as a major political issue. 
Restrictions on the Trade Agreements Act, voted by the House, are not 
important at the moment, but they are a sign that tariff politics is not dead. 

Tariff dispute now really is an argument over principle, rather than over 
practice. Trade agreements now in effect continue for three years even if the 
Act expires. Tariffs will remain at present rates until officially revoked. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


Policy issue goes beyond tariffs. It involves the International Trade 
Organization that the U.S. wants to set up. A backdown on trade agreements by 
the U.S. probably would be interpreted as withdrawal from ITO support. 


U.S. trade actually appears to be governed more by U.S. prosperity than by 
U.S. tariff policy. When business is good, the U.S. buys heavily. 
Imports into the U.S. during the first quarter of 1948, for example, hit 
a record level at $7,176,000,000 a year. That-was better than in 1929 or 1937, 
Import level probably would be higher still if other countries had more 
goods to sell. U.S. buying from abroad still is low in relation to the boon. 
U.S. purchasing from foreign sources will continue to be large as long as 
U.S. industry operates near capacity. Tariff rates will have little effect. 





High crop prices are assured for this year by official price supports, 
Official loan rates show what this means in dollars and cents. 

Wheat will be supported at Kansas City at $2.20 a bushel. Wheat sold at 
that point for $2.31 a bushel. So wheat cannot be allowed to drop very much. 

Cotton gets support at the farm at 27.5 cents a pound. Cotton's price at 
the market recently was 37.4 cents a pound. So cotton cannot plummet either. 

Similar supports are required for oats, rye, peanuts, wool, a wide range of 
other basic farm crops. These prices influence food and clothing prices. 


Industry pricing methods also are getting more official attention. 

Steel-industry spokesmen are calling for price studies by Congress. 

Cement industry has petitioned the Supreme Court for guidance as to the 
kind of pricing it can use, now that basing-point systems are ruled out. 

A Senate committee is planning to investigate the probable effects on prices 
and production if all industries are ordered to abandon uniform pricing. 

The excitement results from the current Federal Trade Commission campaign 
against basing points and other pricing methods that lead to identical prices 
for goods of producers that officials believe should be competitors. 











Bank credit continues to get attention, despite clear indications from 
Congress that no legislation to increase bank-credit controls will be enacted. 

Latest suggestion from Federal Reserve officials is to change entirely the 
method by which bank reserves are controlled at the present time. 

All banks that are Federal Reserve members would be required to keep the 
same reserves on the same type of deposits under the plan now offered. 

Reserve requirements now are made on a geographical basis--highest in 
“central reserve" cities, lower in "reserve" cities, lowest in country banks. 

New plan would require highest reserve on deposits by other banks, a lower 
one on checking accounts, least on savings. 

Prospect is that this proposal will receive wider support than other FRB 
programs to control bank credit. A number of banking authorities believe that 
reserve levels should be determined more by the kind of deposits than the place. 











U.S. industry is advised to be prepared if war suddenly should develop. 

Munitions Board issues this advice in a guide for procurement planning. 

Managements are told to plan now to fit their plant operations into an 
industrial mobilization program just in case an emergency should arise. 

Range of planning goes from supply sources through labor training and pro- 
duction to research and plans for plant security in the event of war. 

It's all part of the program to keep U.S. industry alert and able to switch 
to war production on short notice. It is an elaborate "M Day" program. 











An added warning is issued that plants that are not prepared for war might 
possibly be shut down if war should come. There is not expected to be any room 
for "nonessential" production in any future defense emergencies. 
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@ An extensive variety of raw materials 


@ Manpower—intelligent, adaptable, 
‘*home-rooted”’ 


@ Fast, dependable rail transportation 


@ Room to grow... sensible real 
estate values 





@ The modern Port of Norfolk 
Friendly local and state governments 


@ Sound banking and financial facilities 


@ The world’s finest all-purpose Bitu- 
minous Coal 


Progressive communities 


Equable, healthful climate 





What’ll 
You Have ? 
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In The Land of Plenty 
— the six great states served &, 
by the Norfolk and Western — *® 
there are locations almost custom-made for your particular 
industry ... locations from the mid-West to the Atlantic 
coast, which offer the natural and man-made advantages 
manufacturing must have. 

Somewhere in the Coastal Plain region, the fertile Pied- 
mont, the Blue Ridge area, with its broad valleys and excel- 
lent climate; the rich Bituminous Coal fields, or the great 
Ohio and Scioto River valleys — there’s a good location for 
your plant. That’s why we ask, ‘‘What’ll You Have?’’ We 
can supply it — in The Land of Plenty. 


ye 


RAILWAY 


For information about any section of The Land 
of Plenty, write to the Industrial and Agricultural 
Department, Drawer U-107, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. All details furnished 
in strictest confidence. 


LAND OF PLENTY 
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eWe know Sow to PLAY, too! 


“i 5 The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West, our 12-year-old 
slogan, has sold Metropolitan Oakland Area to the Nation as % 




















the outstanding industrial section of the Eleven Western States. 


But too few realize that this also is a great all-year playground. 
LIVERMORE RODEO, 


famous as ‘‘fastest 


pgaivanage andl mild-the-year-round climate and world famed scenery. From 
Held every June. 


Nature has been good to us by supplying an invigorating 


One of Mucion’s the pre-gold days of the Spanish Dons have come down to us 
greatest sports spec- 
tacles. the love of outdoor fun, fiestas and the joy of living. 


So we appreciate the importance of offsetting work with play. 
LAKE MERRITT, mile-long salt-water lake in the center of Oakland, is water sports center for entire Area and 


locale of many civic celebrations. 4400 ACRES OF REGIONAL PARKS, 2 semi-wildwood area, stretch along the 
hills overlooking the cities and Bay—golfing, hiking, riding, swimming, boating, picnicking and camping. 


YEAR ROUND GOLF, with midwinter 
tournaments, Fishing, yachting, 
hunting, skiing in the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and many another sport—and 
just good old loafing in the sun. 








~ 


— ¢And our workaday life is better. Employer 
and employee alike can live in a 






garden-set home within easy distance 






of factory or office — on suburban 






scenic site or sunny country acres, wooded 






canyon or rolling hills. No extremes of heat 
and cold —an ideal working climate. 
Factory construction costs less. Temperate 
weather makes possible around-the-calendar 
production and outdoor operations. 

















Write for these Free Booklets! 


“How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
West’ contains facts, figures, photos and 


maps that show why Metropolitan Oakland 
# Area is the best factory location from which 


to serve the Eleven Western States. "Scenic 


REA Center of the NEW West” tells about our . 
A scenic, residentia! and recreational attractions. SCENIC CENTER OF THE NEW WEST, Mecropoli 
a ON 1 A Special Events folder covers California Gold tan Oakland Area is within easy touring dis 

0 


F tance of Yosemite, the Mother Lode of the days 
CAL! 










Discovery Centennial celebrations, fiestas and rete eo ge ig le 
‘ ° = oO . onterey, armel, the gigantt 
other attractions. Which shall we send you? The Redwood Empire, Lake Tahoe and scorts 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA of other places you will want to visit. 
390 Chamber of Commerce,Oakland 12, California 


7807 The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUATT 
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; LONDON... WARSAW. ..+BASEL..e.- 
»> World traders closely watch the fate of the U.S. Trade Agreements Act. 
Signal seems to be given that "protectionism" is rising again in the U.S., 
that all the talk about lower tariffs was just talk--at least to the Congress. 
If that's true, the whole world will be facing in the same direction-- 
toward more controls, quotas; tariffs. The U.S. no longer will pose as re-= 
former, will take the easier course of following the crowd. 

































»> But exporters to the U.S. are interested in immediate effects on their 
markets here, not in these matters of high trade policy. 

Practical effects of the Gearhart amendment to the Trade Act, when all the 
high-sounding phrases are cleared away, would be these: 

Imports into the U.S. could continue at high levels. 

No sudden return to high tariffs would be involved. 

Prewar trade agreements, still in effect, would continue. 

Trade agreements reached at Geneva last year would remain in effect. There 
are 22 of these agreements and they cover the great bulk of U.S. foreign trade. 

















Present tariff rates would continue, unless U.S. Congress forced the Presi- 
dent to terminate certain agreements or unless domestic industry was injured. 
Any new negotiations would become subject to censorship by the U.S. Tariff 
Commission and to repudiation by the U.S. Congress. 
A Here's the rub: A whole flock of new tariff negotiations was expected to 
start in coming months. More than 30 countries agreed at the Havana Trade 
Conference to try to lower tariffs among themselves and with the U.S. But the 
U.S. negotiators would be hamstrung, if the Gearhart amendment should become 
law. Then there would be no assurance that what they negotiate would stick. 
Lacking U.S. leadership, these 30 countries probably would drop all attempts 
to push on toward freer trade. The U.S. has been the spark plug in that drive. 
In short, the Gearhart amendment may block further tariff concessions in 
some instances. But foreign sellers still will benefit from past concessions 
made by the U.S. since 1934. It is doubtful if U.S. tariff walls now are block- 
ing or reducing imports of any important types of foreign merchandise. But the 
Gearhart bill could freeze U.S. trade policy in midair, with much yet to be done. 




















>> Meanwhile, U.S. trade policy with Eastern Europe becomes a little clearer. 


oli- 
lis Since March 1, there's been a holdup in issuing licenses for U.S. exports to 





ays 
of Eastern Europe. Holdup has been concentrated in machinery and “war potential" 


pres 
goods. Licenses have been issued for exports of consumer goods. 
Now, the log jam is breaking up. Finland, for example, is to be allowed 
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WORLD COMMERCE=-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


to get machine tools, generator parts, steel plate, timber equipment. 

Soon, other licenses will be issued broadening the list of allowables. 

Idea is to let Eastern Europe have machinery that will increase the flow 
of exports--mainly timber, coal and grain--to Western Europe. 

To Western Europe this is a welcome development. It presumably means that 
Economic Co-operation Administrator Paul G. Hoffman is not going to object to 
ERP countries' sending similar equipment to Eastern Europe. 





>> World Bank loans may also result from this move. 

Loan applications from Eastern Europe have been in cold storage, pending a 
clarification of the U.S. position on economic aid to those countries. 

Now, a loan to Poland for coal-mining and electrical equipment becomes 
more of a possibility. It might be for around $60,000,000. Idea would be to 
keep Polish coal moving west in large quantities. 

Another possibility is a loan to the timber-exporting countries of Eastern 
Europe. They would buy logging equipment with the money and step up their 
exports to Western Europe. Lag in these shipments hinders reconstruction. 

Action would come sooner on the Polish loan than on the timber deal, which 
would be quite complicated to negotiate. But both depend largely on the U.S. 
attitude. In effect, the World Bank is tied to U.S. apron strings. 

The Bank's lending to Western Europe has to be dovetailed with U.S. plans 
in that area. The apron strings show up there, too. 











>> But the World Bank's bond sale abroad is a move in a new direction. 

For more than a year the Bank has been angling to sell its bonds outside 
the U.S. Now, at last, a Swiss franc issue, worth $4,000,000, is to be bought 
by the Bank for International Settlements. There's to be no public sale. 

International bankers are combing over this new bond issue carefully. 

Interest rate is 2% per cent for a six-year bond. That's higher than the 
World Bank had to pay in the American market last summer. Then, the 10-year 
bond was sold at a 2% per cent rate. “But that issue now sells below par. 

Credit rating of the World Bank hasn't necessarily gone downhill. 

Money now is dearer than it was last summer. Interest rates generally are 
higher. But it still looks, to Europeans, as though the Bank for International 
Settlements got a good buy, all things considered. 














>> Other sales of World Bank bonds in Europe are a possibility. 

But likely spots are few. The Bank has to be able to lend the proceeds. 
And there's little call for most European currencies. 

The Swiss market looks like a better possibility now that the Bank for 
International Settlements, located in Switzerland, has bought World Bank bonds. 
Swiss francs are useful in European trade as a universally accepted currency. 

The Belgians, too, are fairly prosperous and might go for an issue of World 
Bank bonds. The Bank wouldn't have much trouble lending Belgian francs. Most 








countries in Europe can use then. 
Drain on the Bank's lendable dollars would be cut if more bonds could be 
sold abroad. The Bank's available dollars total only about half a billion. 
Chances of further sales of Bank bonds in the U.S. are not good while the 
two present issues sell below par. Also, to sell new issues, higher interest 
rates would have to be offered. This would depress prices of existing bonds. 
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Case History: MERCK & CO., Inc. 


"We pride ourselves on service 


Recently the firm of Merck & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of fine and medicinal chemicals, introduced 
a new product called Neo-Antergan for use in 
treating allergies. So great was the demand for 
this new product that Merck often used air freight 
to fill orders from distributors across the nation. 
“Merck has always prided itself on its service. 
That’s why we so frequently ship by air freight 
to give our customers prompt cooperation.” 
Actually, Merck & Co., Inc., like other large 
users, finds that air freight saves time and money. 
This is so because it results in reduced inventory 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 


INC., 


costs, expedited service, and low shipping rates (in 
some cases even lower than rail express rates). 

In these days of rising costs, it may pay you to 
investigate the many advantages of air freight. 

Today the large, four-engine Douglas DC-4s used 
by leading air carriers transport up to 18,000 lbs. of 
payload from coast to coast in a few hours. Soon 
huge Douglas DC-6s will carry up to 30,000 lbs. of 
payload on even faster schedules. 

For complete information on the money-saving, 
time-saving advantages of shipping by air freight, 
call your local air carrier office. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MORE FREIGHT FLIES MORE PLACES BY is 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Argentina’s beauty contest turns up 
queens of wheat, corn and molten iron 


BUENOS AIRES 

RESIDENT AND MRS, JUAN PERON have 
Px. a “class angle” into Argentina’s 
“Miss America” competitions. 

Beauty contests failed to catch the 
fancy of this Latin-American country 
until this year. Instead of a Miss Argen- 
tina or a Miss Buenos Aires, the presi- 
dential couple decreed the selection of a 
National Queen of Labor, 

It is part of the whole emphasis of the 
Peron Administration, which calls itself 
the friend of the workingman, the farmer 
and the mass of common people, to whom 
President Perdn has given the name 
descamisados (shirtless ones). 

The crowning of the Queen by Argen- 
tina’s burst Lauy took place at a labor 
demonstration attended by 300,000, 

The 32 beauty contestants included the 
Queen of Wheat, a young farm girl from 
La Pampa; the Queen of Petroleum, from 
the Comodoro Rivadavia oil fields; the 
Queen of Cotton, from the Chaco, 

The Queen of Tobacco, from the Prov- 
ince of Jujuy, was a 23-year-old sixth- 
grade schoolteacher who doesn’t smoke. 
There were also Queens of Flax, Sun- 
Hower, Corn, Cape, Olive, Wine, Apple, 
Strawberry, Sugar Cane, Yerba Mate, 
and Miscellaneous Fruits. There was even 
the Queen of Molten Iron, from the blast 
furnaces in Jujuy. 

All this is svmbolic of the accent not 
only on labor, but on the political and 
economic role of women in Argentina 
nowadays. In a certains sense, the first 
lady, who asks her followers to call her 
simply Evita, typifies this movement. 

Evita was a radio and screen actress. 
She now works daily at an office in the 
Department of Labor and Welfare. She 
regularly addresses labor-union meetings. 
She helped push through the woman- 
suffrage law, and women will probably 
vote in the 1950 elections for the first 
time. The other day, when she visited 
Congress, she was enthusiastically hailed 
by some in the audience as “future Sen- 
ator of the republic!” 

With living costs skyrocketing and 
industrialization proceeding rapidly, more 
and more women left their traditional 
posts in the home for jobs in factories, 
offices and farms. Most of the Queen of 
Labor contestants are in this category. 

Eva Angelica Caselli, Queen of Flow- 


66 





ers and Perfume, was chosen National 
Labor Queen. She has an offer from 
Hollywood, but doesn’t think that she'll 
go. At a special session of Congress, she 
Was invited to wield the speaker’s gav- 


el, and she addressed the Chamber of 


Deputies. 

In one respect, the labor beauties dif- 
fer sharply with Evita, She is the most 
publicized exponent here of the “new 
look.” The Queens of Labor were unani- 
mous in their choice of the more common 
short skirts. Most Argentine women sim- 
ply don’t have the means to adopt the 
“new look,” even if they wanted to. 

B. S. R. 


Works don’t match, 
matches don’t work 


BERLIN 
4 THE MATCH doesn't strike, it probably 
was made in Germany, and it is a 
small but realistic symbol of the hardships 
of restoring industry without uniting the 
four zones of the country. Lack of unity 
makes exchange of necessary raw mate- 
rials extremely difficult. 
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Quality is so poor now that the Cy isa lack 
man matches have no black-market val through 
although matches generally are scarce. My ¥ 
Germans frequently stop Americans, peer’ 


the street to ask for a light. It’s alwa Stic 
embarrassing to visit them in their homa: “ di ‘ 
and have them jump up quickly, as hos caer - 
to try to light a guest’s cigarette. The tel e 
usual result is that, after submitting ; - nage 
the courteous effort, one drags out aif = 
American lighter. Zt! 








ere : ae 
Thefts of American matches from hy and ad 
lesk or kitchen are : industry 
desk or kitchen are among the petty a | ‘ 
’ dailv life. ’ eg 8 , aSsu 
noyances of daily life. The ration for Ge.f. 
serious 
mans averages about one box of 20 qf US ! 
TS. 
30 matches a month. Many matches hay O™® 
; This m 


no heads, and the wood breaks as oy 
strikes the ignition surface on the box, sally j 
Native spruce wood now is used } va b 
manufacture rather than previously jnf — 
‘ ae 19 al 
ported Polish ash or Dutch poplar. Thy 
German wood breaks easily, has too mud 
rosin, which resists the paraffin in whidf 
the top third of the match is soaked. Ay 
the paraffin itself is hard to get. 

Twenty different chemicals are nec 
sary tor the match head, including pot 
sium chlorate from the East zone a 
imported phosphorus. Light, porous pape 
for boxes comes from the French zon 
and factories must turn in old paper i 
two or three times the quantity of th 
new in order to make a deal. Most of ther 
can’t do it, and are using beech for boxe 
put together after a fashion with flow 
paste. 

Of the 37 match factories banded int 
a state monopoly in 1930, there no 
are 31 evenly distributed over German 
Production averages 40 per cent of ch 
pacity, enough for one box per persi 
per month, 

The monopoly still exists, technical} 
But Germans say, in fact, that the fa 
tories work independently without a ce 
tral headquarters. This makes interchang 
of raw materials and supplies betwee 
plants almost impossible. Western zo 
matches, for example, rarely carry labes 
the label-printing plants are mostly 
the Eastern zone. 

That’s the way it goes. The averif 
German probably doesn’t realize it, bi 
the failure of the occupation powers! 
operate his country as a unit reaches ck 
down to his attempt to get a light fr 
the delicate flicker that sputters ont 
tip of a German-made match. 
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Success story for miners 


A coal mine on top of a mountait, # 
Hohenmeissner, is providing one of tt 
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really successtul opportunities for Ger- 
man economic rehabilitation. 

About 50 native Germans and 50 Su- 
deten Germans, deported from Czecho- 
dovakia at the end of the war, are the 

iners. 

, to the dirt and squalor of 
the Ruhr, these miners have well-con- 
¢ructed, prewar homes, although there 
is a lack of furniture. They walk to work 
through picturesque forests. 

My week end there was one of the 
pleasantest I have spent in Germany. The 
miners are jovial and there seem to be 
no difficulties between the native popula- 


| tim and the refugee settlers. The mine 


itself is small, probably never will turn 
out more than 100 tons a day at full oper- 
ation with enlarged personnel. But the 


and adequate to supply villages and small 
industry in the area. Production costs are 
low, assuring a profit, and transport is no 
grious problem in delivery to the cus- 
tomers. 

This mine is an exception in the Ameri- 
can zone, But in the British zone, espe- 
cially in Land Niedersachsen and in the 
Teutonburg forest near Osnabruck, there 
ae 19 abandoned mines back in produc- 
tion, as emergency sources of coal. Min- 
ing is mostly of the surface type, the dig- 
ging going directly from the topsoil to 
the coal vein, usually not more than 10 
feet down, A few shafts go down to 100 
feet, but not more than that. 

I went through the mine at Hohen- 
meissner with the director. The work at 
this place is an adaptation of surface 
mining, The shaft was cut about 60 feet 
below the crest of the mountain, and it 
leads into the mountain, on one level, 
for a little over half a mile. 

Work is by hand pick. Miners push 
their own carts, on rails, to the exit where 
acable lowers them several hundred feet 


' tohorse-drawn wagons. The coal is soft, 


varies in quality, but seems to improve as 


» cutting gets deeper into the mountain. 


Everyone was in good humor as I 
stumbled along the cart route. The di- 
rector was pleased with the arrival of 
new carbide lamps, of German manu- 
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facture. The director stopped to chat and 
sympathize with a Sudeten German 
whose wife was seriously ill. 

The miners get the same extra rations 
us in the Ruhr, and cigarettes, bacon, 
cognac and necessary clothing under the 
incentive program. 

Their contribution to the export-import 
program is indirect, by supplying the 
neighborhood with coal and _ thereby 
cutting the need from other sources. But 
they are earning a living for themselves 
and their families, and are reasonably 
content, which is unusual in today’s 
Germany. T. F. H. 


Japan loves Mikado, 
on or off a pedestal 


TOKYO 

MPEROR HIROHITO is a man of unique 
E accomplishments, according to an ar- 
ticle in the Nippon Times, the newspaper 
that reflects the views of the Japanese 
Foreign Office. “It isn’t everybody,” says 
the Times, “who can take a fan between 
his toes and fan himself. Not only can 
Emperor Hirohito pertorm this stunt, but 
he is able to do so while swimming.” 

Another of the Emperor’s unusual ac- 
complishments, as reported by the Nip- 
pon Times, is his ability to swim in the 
rain holding an open umbrella in one 
hand. 

Besides mastering the art of holding 
a fan between his toes while swimming 
and contemplating his extraordinary col- 
lection of sea shells, the Mikado has been 
busy traveling. In the last two years, he 
has visited almost every prefecture on the 
Island of Honshu. General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur permitted the Mi- 
kado, better known to GI’s as “Charlie,” 
to make these trips, to rub elbows with 
his subjects as part of a program of 
humanizing the diminutive, bespectacled 
ruler since he renounced divinity two 
vears ago. It is part of the process in- 
tended to transform Hirohito the divine 
ruler into Hirohito the democratic 
monarch. 

But, as a Japanese reporter put it re- 
cently, the Japanese still find “democracy 
a strange thing, which does not sit well 
on their stomachs, however hard they 
may try to digest it.” The Emperor's trips 
became Roman holidays. He was mobbed 
by sobbing, ecstatic throngs. In one city, 
they tried to lift his car off the ground 
like a portable shrine. 

Occupation officials noted that, on his 
trips among the awe-struck people, the 
Emperor was treated, to quote a Japa- 
nese reporter, “as something sacredly 
superhuman.” A special study was or- 
dered made by the government section 
of occupation headquarters, and the re- 
sults are classified as secret. 

There are other bits of evidence that 


the Japanese still view their Emperor 
with something akin to worship. For ex- 
ample, when General Hideki Tojo’s affi- 
davit on responsibility for the war was 
made public, newspapers headlined a 
statement that Tojo had exonerated the 
Emperor of war guilt. The Nippon Times 
explained later that “the newspapers 
brought out what they knew the public 
was most interested to learn.” 

Rumors that Emperor Hirohito may 
abdicate next August have not weakened 
the Japanese public’s devotion to him. 
Some politicians and soldiers oppose 
him, but he has the awesome respect 
of the average family as much now 
as ever. 

To try to control the spectacular aspects 
of the Emperor's trips about the country, 
occupation headquarters required the 
Japanese Government to stipulate in law 
that the central government could spend 
no more than 50,000 yen a day for the 
trips. At current black-market rates that 
would be around $200, But the Japanese 
simply shifted the costs to prefectural 
and local governments. 

A survey reveals that Hyoga Pretec- 
ture spent 2,814,124 yen for a three-day 
visit by Emperor Hirohito. That included 
862,461 yen spent to repair roads and 
bridges; 715,100 ven spent to guard the 





Emperor, and 866,500 yen listed as mis- 
cellaneous expenses such as purchase of 
food, drinks and cakes. 

The City of Osaka spent 1,500,000 
yen to make the place fit for a one-day 
visit. Most of the money went to clean 
offices and streets along the route. 

Occupation officials have seen to it that 
the Emperor is better guarded than Gen- 
eral MacArthur himself. American and 
British sentries permit no American to 
cross the moat surrounding the Imperial 
Palace grounds without special permis- 
sion from General MacArthur's §intelli- 
gence section. 

These precautions keep the Emperor 
out of sight—and largely out of mind—so 
far as the Americans in Japan are con- 
cerned, But the real worry for occu- 
pation officials is the attitude of the 
Japanese people, not the Americans. 
There is evidence that many Japanese 
feel more reverence for the Mikado now 
—after two years as a “common man” 
—than they did at the height of the 


Japanese war. Jue: 
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Vandenberg Scare in Truman Camp... Cabinet Offer 
For Mr. Warren? ...Navy-Air Fight Over Carriers 


President Truman is coming around 
to the idea that Senator Vandenberg 
will be his opponent this year. The 
President’s political advisers are at a 
loss to find issues on which they can 
attack the Michigan Senator, who has 
done so much to help the White 
House in the Senate on issues of 
foreign policy. 


x * * 


Harold Stassen is crossed off the list 
as a vice-presidential possibility if 
either Robert Taft or Thomas E. 
Dewey gets the Republican nomina- 
tion. Both nurse a grudge against the 
candidate from Minnesota. Stassen’s 
chance at the Vice Presidency prob- 
ably would come in event of a Vanden- 
berg nomination with both Governor 
Dewey and California’s Earl Warren 
unwilling to take second place. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace is finding it harder 
and harder to generate and maintain 
enthusiasm for his third party even 
among groups far to the left. The 
prospect that Mr. Wallace will with- 
draw before the election is growing. 


se a 


Governor Warren of California is dis- 
covering that almost all of the Re- 
publican candidates for the Presi- 
dency are anxious to offer him the 
Attorney Generalship in the Cabinet 
in the event they get nominated and 
win. That’s the job that Governor 
Warren prefers. 


xk * 


John Foster Dulles, New York attor- 
ney and adviser on foreign policy to 
several Secretaries of State, will be 
first choice for the Secretaryship of 
State in either a Vandenberg or a 
Dewey Cabinet. 


2 ee 


Republican leaders are saying pri- 
vately that their June 21 Convention 
will not be permitted to run beyond 
the night of Friday, June 25, without 
selecting a presidential nominee. A 
choice is talked of on the fifth or sixth 
ballot. 
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Whispers. 


Senator John Bricker, of Ohio, is 
slated to inherit many of. the dele- 
gates now pledged to Senator Robert 
Taft in event the Taft boom does not 
catch hold in the Republican Conven- 
tion. Senator Bricker, however, is far 
down the list of dark horses who 
might get a run in event of a Conven- 
tion stalemate. 


xk * 


Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, for 
the moment at least, is at the top of 
the list of possible vice-presidential 
nominees to run with Truman. Sen- 
ators Joseph O’Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming, and Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land, as well as Representative John 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, also 
are on the list. 


xk * 


Dwight Eisenhower, Columbia Uni- 
versity president, intends after the Re- 
publican candidate is nominated to 
declare his support for that candidate 
in order to forestall a move by the 
Democrats to start a draft movement 
for him. The wartime Army Staff 
Chief is determined not to get tangled 
in the move to stop Mr. Truman. 


xk * 


Leo Allen, Representative from IIlIi- 
nois and chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, is confident he and some 
other House leaders can block enact- 
ment of a draft at this session of Con- 
gress. Delaying tactics are being used 
while an effort is made to build senti- 
ment against the draft. 


x *k * 


James Forrestal, Defense Secretary, is 
having little success in getting the Air 
Force and the Navy to see eye to eye 
on the way money should be spent 
most effectively to provide this coun- 
try with a good Defense Establish- 
ment. One big argument now is over 
whether the aircraft carrier is much 
good in a continental war, with the 
Air Force inclined to skepticism. 


x * 


Walter Bedell Smith, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Russia, is to keep his job for 


_ diplomatic planners moved in gre 



























































several more months if he wishes, by 
General Smith is being blamed pf 
vately by high State Department of 
cials for the bobble that occurred ove 
U.S. peace feelers to the Russians 
The Ambassador gave the Russiansq 
copy of the statement he had made 
them orally under State Departme 
instructions, without specifying 
it be kept secret. 


x k * 


Warren Austin, U.S. delegate to ¢ 
United Nations, almost did resig 
when he was given only five minute 
warning, in a telephone conversatig 
before U.S. extended official recogni 
tion to the new state of Israel. U, 





secrecy in order to be sure to get 
jump on the Russians. 


xk * 


Lewis Douglas, U.S. Ambassador 
London, was in the midst of disc 
sions with the British over the bas 
of a truce in Palestine when Presider 
Truman let drop the hint that U.§ 
was getting set to make a $1, 
000,000 loan and to sell arms to Israel 
Mr. Douglas is getting accustomed 
finding himself out on a limb due 
shifts in policy at home. He & 
caught far off base when the U.§ 
made its peace gesture to Russia. 


xk 


Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secté 
tary, is advocating that Britain t 
to go her own way on foreign poliq 
after finding that U.S. doesn’t sta 
put long on any particular policy one 
that policy is supposed to be fixe 
Mr. Bevin, however, is restrained] 
Sir Stafford Cripps, British Cha 
cellor of the Exchequer, who finds 
imperative not to dry up the source 
dollars. 


xk 


All top military and diplomatic ¢ 
visers of Mr. Truman are working 
the foreign-policy speech he is tod 
liver in California on June 12. 
pronouncement is counted on 1o mé 
clear the direction U.S. is followit 
in relations abroad. 
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